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Unper this title I propose to resume here the subject of my 

article, Christ the Inspiration of His Own Word, published in 
the REFORMED QUARTERLY REVIEW one year ago. 
. The object of that articleewas to bring forward distinctly 
what must be considered the distinctive fundamental idea of 
Divine Revelation, as the Christian world professes to have it 
in the Word of God, contained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments ; “the only rule,” as it is well phrased in the 
Westminster Catechism, “which God hath given to direct us 
how we may glorify and enjoy Him.” 

No apology can be needed for the most earnest consideration 
of this subject at the present time. On all sides, as we have 
seen, the activities of the world’s life, whether in good or evil 
form, are marshaling themselves, as never before, to the last 
great issue of battle between the powers of light and the 
powers of darkness, by which it is to be decided whether light 
or darkness, heaven or hell, shall reign supreme in human 
history. Consciously or unconsciously, moreover, this great 
struggle is referring itself centrally with men everywhere to 
the Person of Jesus Christ. He Himself, and not any word or 
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work of His separately from His Person, is felt growingly to 
be the inmost universal sense of the redemption and salvation 
which He came into the world to accomplish for the fallen 
human race. His incarnation is the mystery of godliness 
which carries in it germinally the whole power of victory over 
sin and hell; while all that stands opposed to this is, just by 
virtue of such opposition, the mystery of iniquity, whose ser- 
pent head only His heel can ever effectually crush. 

Such is the general Christological idea, as it is coming now 
more and more to prevail in the Christian Church. And there 
is no room to doubt but that in such general form it is seriously 
working to disturb, with our different churches, their various 
traditional conceptions of Christian doctrine. This, however, 
not so much through any direct collision with such doctrinal 
views themselves, so far as any real evangelical substance may 
be in them, as rather through some derangement of the aspects 
under which they have been previously regarded. For here, of 
course, as elsewhere, all depends on seeing things from their 
right centre of observation. To change the standpoint from 
which the several parts of the one great whole of Christian 
truth are regarded is necessarily to change the light in which 
these parts are seen, and thus to show them in new significance, 
because in new relations and proportions, A change, which 
by no means implies any weakening of the real evangelical 
substance of the truths in question, but rather a vast strength- 
ening of this, if only the new centre of observation be such as to 
bring us nearer to the real objective centre of the great Chris- 
tian mystery as a whole. And that such must be the case pre- 
eminently with the mystery of Christ’s incarnation itself, over 
against all other evangelical truths, no one certainly at this 
time, making earnest with the Christian name, can be bold 
enough, deliberately to deny. For what can Christianity 
mean, if it be not strictly and wholly Christocentric—a 
spiritual system, wide as the universe and high above all 
heavens, revolving around Christ as the sun of righteousness, 
and held together at every point forever by the all-pervading 
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presence of His Holy Spirit? Here only we have the inmost 
possible position from which to observe and study the meaning 
of all parts of what is to be understood by the new creation in 
Christ Jesus. We can never be sure of the real evangelical 
sense of any Christian doctrine (such as the inspiration of the 
Bible, our universal human depravity, God’s providence in the 
work of redemption, the atonement, justification through the 
righteousness of Christ, regeneration, sanctification, and other 
evangelical points of faith), except as our apprehension of them 
is determined first of all, and exclusively of all else, from the 
overpowering vision of what the Redeemer is in His own glory 
—‘‘the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” Such vision may well serve to unsettle some 
notions of Christianity, more or less mechanical and somnabu- 
listic, taken from beyond the idea of Christ Himself. The 
history of the Church is full of that. Whole tomes of theology 
have been constructed in this way, and still continue to be so 
constructed, For that very reason, however, they deserve to 
be shaken and unsettled, that the good and true things in them 
which cannot be shaken may remain. And this can be only by 
their coming into new construction, where Christ shall be seen 
arid felt to be not only one great stone among others in the 
temple of dogmatic divinity, but the chief. corner-stone, the 
only real foundation-stone of the entire structure: “in whom” 
—not simply on Him, or from Him, but as the apostle aptly 
words it, IN waom—‘‘all the building fitly framed together 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord, an habitation of God 
through the Spirit” (Eph. ii. 21, 22). 

Thus it is with the system of Christianity even in the merely 
dogmatic view of it. No theory of it, as theological science or 
speculation, no light in which it can be offered as thought to the 
understanding only, can deserve any respect whatever if it be 
not Christological; if it have not its beginning and its ending 
in Christ. It must centre itself at every point in the mystery 
of the incarnation. But what we need especially to lay to 
heart for the subject now before us is the insufficiency even of 
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such doctrinal rightness of position, as merely doctrinal, to 
satisfy in full all that is needed for the true Christocentric 
apprehension of what Christianity is in and from Christ as its 
universal and only centre. We are more or less familiar with 
the difference between notion and actual reality—in other 
words, between thought and living experience; and in a certain 
way we admit readily enough the danger of confounding one 
with the other in the moral and religious life generally ; though 
it is truly wonderful to what an extent, in the case of the plain- 
est truths and duties, our Christian orthodoxy is found even here 
sadly at fault. It is not unnatural, however, to feel that the 
nearer we come in thought (in faith, as we are prone to call it) 
to the inmost source of all true Christianity, its fountain head 
in Christ, the less in danger must we be of confounding form 
and substance in this way. For it is the prerogative of the 
understanding to mount up through its own energy above the 
natural world and into some real communication with the region of 
heaven itself; in which case, then, how easy to accept its abstract 
perceptions for the actual verity of heavenly things! But we 
must guard against this asa perilous delusion. The actual state 
of the case is just the reverse of this. The nearer we come in 
religious thought to the centre of religious things (their origin 
in God, the Holy of Holies, which is the Divine Humanity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Shekinah overshadowing the Law 
and the Mercy Seat), the more are we in danger of confounding 
what we thus outwardly know and profess to believe with the 
true indwelling substance of the revelation itself, and the more 
cause have we to pray that we may be kept from temptation 
and evil in any such fearful form. 

A merely intellectual Christology thus, however far it may 
reach, is not enough to answer the demands of the full Christo- 
logical idea, as it is felt pressing from all sides on the mind of 
the Christian world at the present time. That idea in the end 
comes to nothing, if it reach not far beyond the ideality of all 
mere intelligence. It must have upon it the character and 
form of actual life. It must clothe itself with this character, 
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not simply in the vague sense of what passes for life in the com- 
mon human acceptation of the term. To conceive of life here 
as a property only of our ordinary humanity, producing emotion 
or exciting to action, from any imaginary power in the natural 
self hood of men themselves, wrought upon by the idea only 
of the divine in Christ, is to stultify in imagination the entire 
mystery with which we are here concerned. The very notion, 
indeed, of any such life as that is a species of insanity, and 
must be regarded as the sure index of our fallen state, where- 
ever it is found. The practical side of religion, of which so 
many talk in depreciation of what they style forms of faith in 
the spirit of the trite verse, “ His can’t be wrong whose life is 
in the right,” calls for something very different from this. No 
such merely humanitarian praxis, no such simply natural phi- 
lanthropism, can ever furnish the necessary complement for the 
truth of Christianity on its doctrinal side. The life here must 
be of one birth with the truth itself, which it is required to 
make complete by coming into conjunction with it. In other 
words, it must be itself strictly divine and eternal, as the truth 
with which it is to be thus spiritually wedded is divine and 
eternal. Here only, in this high conception, do we reach the 
reality of the Incarnate Christ. All short of this, even in the 
person of our Lord Himself, is at last abstract truth only, and 
as such dead truth only (like the bones in Ezekiel’s valley of 
vision): the fancy of heavenly things at best, as in speculation 
or poetry, and not the very substance and reality of the 
things as they are in themselves. 

Our Christocentric theology, therefore, can never stop safely 
in any such intellectual or merely sentimental flight. It must 
mount up by faith to an empyrean height far beyond this. 
‘* Hast thou not known,” is the voice of our glorified Jehovah 
Immanuel Himself; “ hast thou not heard, that the everlasting 
God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth 
not, neither is weary? There is no searching of His under- 
standing. He giveth power to the faint, and to them that have 
no might He increaseth strength. Even the youths shall faint 
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and be weary, and the young men shall utterly fall. But they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary; and they shall walk, and not faint” (Is. xl, 28-31). 

I quote these great words, not at random, nor for any mere 
rhetorical effect. They go directly to the heart of the subject 
which I have now in hand—namely this: the central meaning 
of the Gospel, as the disclosure of a new world of powers in 
the living Christ, transcending supernaturally the universal 
constitution of nature, and carrying in itself both the promise 
and the possibility of victory for our fallen humanity over all 
the evils under which it is found groaning so hopelessly through 
the ages, in every other view. They fix attention on the great 
thought of the world’s redemption, not as a philosophical 
dream, not as a Zoroastrian myth of any sort, and not as the 
figment of a Christ aiming to rectify the disorder of sin through 
any simply outward teaching or working in God’s name; but as 
nothing less in truth than the coming down of God Himself 
into the sphere of the fallen, and within their reach, for the 
purpose of joining them, through a new spiritual birth, with 
Himself, and thus raising them to the actual life of heaven. 
This is the great thought indeed which underlies the entire 
structure of the Old Testament from Genesis to Malachi. No 
part of the Word of God there, the “‘ things written in the law 
of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms,” is at all 
intelligible without it. The Jews of old would not see it or 
believe it; and their unbelief here is charged against them as 
the very culmination of their refusal to believe in Christ Him- 
self. Can it be any better than such Jewish self-condemnation, 
when men calling themselves Christians now refuse in the same 
way to see or own the Lord directly in these Scriptures? Most 
surely such persons cannot seriously believe in the inspiration 
of the Old Testament. They may say they do so; but it is a 
contradiction in terms to predicate divine inspiration of a book, 
and yet hold that Christ, the source of all real living inspiration, 
is not in it except as our poor human thinking about Him may 
be supposed somehow to put Him there. 
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What we need above all things in our Christian life is to see 
and know that we have to do in it not with the notion simply 
of spiritual and heavenly things, but with those things as they 
are in their own actual being and objectivity. How slow we 
are to learn commonly that religion is for us, at all points, a 
question, not of notions, but of divine realities—a matter, not 
for speculation, but for living personal experience. Through 
want of due regard to this distinction, we are ever in danger 
of wronging even the first principles of what we call our Chris- 
tian faith. Our faith itself, on which so much depends, be- 
comes for us thus too often only a sort of talismanic rod to 
conjure with ; while the doctrines we hold are found to be little 
better than a ghostly simulacrum simply of the high spiritual 
realities they are meant to express. This of course is deplora- 
ble enough where it affects any of the simply derivetive articles 
of the true Christian creed; but how much more so when it is 
found affecting, not such secondary doctrines only, but the very 
fountain head of all revelation ard all doctrine as we have it in 
the Lord of life and glory Himself. Here all depends on the 
felt presence of the life and glory of Christ as they are in them- 
selves. Without this, the highest soaring of our notional faith 
becomes but a mockery of what it pretends to see and acknow- 
ledge. A hollow Christology in such form goes beyond all other 
hollowness in its power to lay waste the Christian system. It 
is the supreme heresy; the great red seven-headed and ten- 
horned dragon of the Apocalypse ; the heresy of all other here- 
sies ; just because it goes to extinguish, as far as it prevails, the 
sun of righteousness in the Christian heaven, and to hurl down 
from thence to the earth all the stars of true Christian intelli- 
gence. A merely gnostic docetic Christ has been in all ages 
the inmost central enemy of Christianity, warring not only 
against the true idea of Christ Himself, but against the sub- 
stance and living power, at the same time, of every evangelical 
truth flowing from this idee. 

A merely gnostic docetic Christ, it can never be too loudly 
proclaimed, brings gnosticism and unreality into every head 
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and topic of Christian theology, as well as into all Christian 
worship. It steals away the true heart of all evangelic religion, 
turning its worship into mummery and cant, and its good works 
into pharisaic externalism. It poisons the life out of all evan- 
gelical doctrines, by substituting for the breath of God’s Spirit 
in them, the miserable breath of its own spiritualistic imagin- 
ings, which are earthly only and not heavenly, born of the 
natural human self, and therefore diabolic and infernal. In 
this way there is no doctrine, however high or sacred, such as 
the holy trinity, the incarnation, the righteousness of Christ, 
the atonement, regeneration, and all the rest, which it is not 
found possible for this proton pseudos to infect where it pre- 
vails with its own bad leaven, and thus to turn its proper 
vitality into corruption and death. 

Here then only we see how it is that the intellectual side of 
Christianity is to become practical, moral or ethical, as the 
world affects to call it, in distinction from the bigotry of creeds. 
The intellectual is indeed but the outward side of what is to be 
understood by the moral. It must have its soul in this to be at 
all real; and for this purpose it must have in it the power of 
actual life. But then, where shall such empowering life be 
found? In the human mind or soul itself, answers humanita- 
rianism ; it belongs to men as an inherent part of their crea- 
tion. O miserable madness and folly! Life is not thus cre- 
atable, nor atomistic, nor subject to the measurement of time 
and space. It belongs in its essence and fulness only to the 
absolute being of God; and if it is to be in men at all, naturally 
or ethically, it must be in them first of all spiritually, as the 
gift of God, made continuous in them only through continuous 
derivation from its everlasting fountain in God. Such is the 
voice with which we are met from the inmost sanctuary of 
divine revelation. The voice, which alone, sounding forth from 
between the wings of the cherubim, can ever open to us the 
real meaning of the Christian redemption and salvation; the 
real significance of our Lord’s humbling Himself to be born of 
a virgin, that He might through His personal triumphs over 
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hell throw open to men the gates of paradise, otherwise so 
hopelessly closed against them by the fall. Just this, and 
nothing less than this, is the boon established and confirmed to 
us first of all by His death and resurrection, His ascension and 
glorification, and His being made in His divine humanity head 
over all things to His true invisible Church ; which is united 
and joined to Him through the power of His glorified life, as 
the body of a man is joined to his living soul. 

I have endeavored to show in my article Christ the Inspira- 
tion of His Own Word (God knows with what oppressive sense 
ot weakness), the transcendent significance of the MaN CHRIST 
JESUS in the economy of the world’s redemption ; as being not 
merely one article of the Christian faith, among other articles ; 
but as being in very truth the sum and substance of this faith 
in all its parts. He is the sole principle of the new creation, as 
of the old. Both these creations, accordingly, come together 
in Him as one grand constitution. To think of them as dual- 
istic in any view, is to think of the world atheistically; for 
where there is no unity and no order, there can be no God. 
Christ, therefore, could not be the head of the new creation, as 
He is declared to be in the Bible, without being at the same 
time, as He is there also declared to be, the head of the univer- 
sal old creation. And this, then again, only in the one way 
set forth in the Bible—namely, by a reintegration of the first 
system into the profounder depth and wider reach of the second 
—namely, the system of redemption. The system of redemp- 
tion appearing thus in the second place, but in its inmost sense 
and power antedating really all that had.gone before ; according 
to that pregnant word of the Baptist: ‘‘ This was He of whom 
I spake. He that cometh after me is preferred before me; for 
He was before me.” In no other view could the new creation 
come into organic union with the older creation going before. 
In no other way could Christ become “ head” over all things to 
the Church; so that this could be said to be “ His body, the 
fulness of Him that fileth all in all.” 

And now the whole of this infinite majesty and glory the 
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Scriptures unequivocally ascribe to the Divine Humanity of 
our Lord, making THIS to be not simply an outward appendage 
to His Divinity otherwise considered, but the co-essential home 
and habitation of His Divinity in its absolute fulness through 
all worlds and all ages. The inmost and deepest possible mani- 
festation of God, whether for angels or men, meets us in the 
exaltation of the Son of Man, accomplished through His 
“descent into the lower parts of the earth,’’ that He might 
thus “ascend up far above all heavens, and so FILL ALL 
THINGS.” How few of us, it is to be feared, in the rehearsing 
of these familiar commonplaces of the Christian creed, pause 
ordinarily long enough in thought to take in even the dimmest 
sense of their unspeakable meaning! O, that new egression 
of the Logos from God into our sin-blasted world (John xvi. 
27, 28), making room for its own unfathomable regression 
again, whereby only it became possible to stay and restore the 
lapse, by rounding out the full idea of the kingdom of heaven, 
and fastening all in final everlasting security to the throne of 
God! Had we but a glimpse of this as the angels see it, how 
should we not be abashed with our own poor thoughts of 
Christ! The new creation here, as we have it opened to our 
gaze in the humiliation and consequent glorification of our 
Lord’s manhood, reveals to us at once its unmeasurable signifi- 
cance beyond all going before it in the old creation. It does 
so by its depth, taking hold of the universe in its inmost foun- 
dation and ground. It does so by its height, not staying its 
upward course in heaven even, or the heaven of heavens (as we 
are too apt to think), but rising far above, yea, infinitely above 
all heavens, and shining there as a sun in which is compre- 
hended forever the light of life for all worlds, Thus deep in 
its principle, and thus high in its consummation, how should 
the new creation not outreach also all boundaries belonging to 
the old, and so verify in full that great word, ‘* Behold, I make 
ALL THINGS new.” 

This, therefore, is the truth of all truths for the knowledge 
of the world in every direction, Not to see that it is so, and 
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not to feel that it is e0, is to be by that very fact utterly dis- 
qualified for understanding the sense of God’s creation at any 
point. 

All the realms of natural science are turned into darkness, 
where there is no power to study them in their relation to the 
kingdom of heaven, descending upon them, and into them, from 
the fountain of all life, in Him who is here the absolute 
supreme, the beginning, in most, and end of the works of 
God. Men of science, of course, are not ordinarily prepared to 
admit this. Nature seems to lie before them as an open book, 
capable of being read from within itself, without any higher 
help. Its truths, as they call them, carry in themselves, as far 
as they go, their own evidence and demonstration; and to talk 
of their needing any sort of verification from a supposed higher 
spiritual or supernatural sphere, they regard as palpably 
absurd. Where such thinking has sway, there can be, of 
course, no real belief in divine revelation under any form; and 
least of all under the conception of such a living headship as is 
set before us in the Divine-Human Christ, exalted in the way 
we have seen far above all worlds and all heavens. And it is 
very noticeable, accordingly, how our men of science generally, 
even where they may condescendingly allow a divine principle 
of some sort back of their dead naturalism, yet shrink from the 
owning of it in any such concrete realistic shape as this, as 
though it must prove fatal at once to all their scientific preten- 
sions. But this simply shows how grossly unscientific their 
science is, in not being able to bear the Ithuriel touch of that 
great word, “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end, the first and the last” (Rev. xxii. 13). 

And what is thus true of nature, is no less true of divine 
providence. The power of believing this firmly depends wholly 
on our being able to rise to some right apprehension of what 
our Lord has become since the glorification of his Divine Hu- 
manity, as head over all things to the Church. Where that is 
wanting, the universal order of the world falls hopelessly here 
again into the vortex of the blindest naturalism. Men may 
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still talk of providence, and profess to think of it as a living 
governing power in the world. But their belief is but scientific 
notion; and this, hidebound at every point by their general 
conception of natural law. They can believe far more readily 
in fate, in chance, or in their own prudence. If they find room 
for the idea of divine providence beyond that, it never reaches 
for them, either theoretically or practically, to more than the 
dim thought of a general providence, from which all particular 
providence is carefully excluded. Their own knowledge and 
forethought they can trust; but of an absolutely divine previ- 
sion and provision (foreseeing and foreordering), extending 
itself to the smallest things of life (without which their talk of 
a general providence is the sheerest nonsense), they are just as 
void of understanding as the beasts that perish. 


“They never raise their thoughts so high. 
Like brutes they live; like brutes they die.” 


Above the sphere of the natural creation, and at the summit 
of the sphere of God’s providence, we have the Incarnate 
Christ enthroned, not transiently but forever, and from His 
own lips hear that awe-inspiring word, “ALL POWER is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth.” And yet there are those 
calling themselves Christians who have it in their heart to ques- 
tion if this be spoken seriously of the human side of His life, 
and not simply of its divine side, externally and thus gnosti- 
cally only conjoined with its human side. 

The mystery of the new creation in Christ, heading itself in 
His glorified person as Lire, and thus not primarily as doctrine 
or work holding mechanically outside of Himself—which means 
at once life as it exists in Jehovah-God, absolute uncreated life, 
and therefore eternal life-— this mystery, I say, is proclaimed 
with such overwhelming fulness in the Sacred Scriptures, Old 
Testament and New alike, that one hardly knows how to single 
out separate testimonies in proof of it. To go about quoting 
texts for this purpose seems rather to weaken proof than to 
strengthen it, what is left out being necessarily so much beyond 
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all that can be thus brought into view. The only wonder in the 
case is how any one conversant with the Bible in any degree 
should ever be found for a moment hesitating to accept the 
statement as the plainest biblical teaching at all events, how- 
ever confounding it may seem for the natural reason of men 
outside of the Bible. ‘* As I live, saith the Lord,” is the ground 
principle of all God’s works, whether of creation, providence, or 
redemption. In Him all things live, move and have their 
being. And this universal one life, absolute and eternal, we 
are assured, dwells in His Son Jesus Christ, “‘ conceived by the 
Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary,” who in such high 
view only can be spoken of or thought of rationally and not 
blasphemously as the only begotten Son or Gop. As the 
Father hath life in Himself, uncreated, undivided, infinite and 
whole, so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself. 
That at once stamps the seal of full divinity on His entire per- 
sun. No one doubting or questioning this can rise to the full 
benediction of Peter’s confession, ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God.” Nor can he respond with true inward 
faith to the voice heard from heaven at His baptism (Matt. 
iii, 17), and again so solemnly repeated out of the cloud on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, “‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased; hear ye Him.” All that belongs to the 
Word, which was God from eternity, and is God still, and will 
be God forever, is without limitation in Him as the Alpha and 
Omega of all the works of God. He is the fountain of life. “I 
am the way, the truth and the life,” He says to His disciples. 
** Because I live, ye shall live also.” ‘ We shew unto you,” 
says St. John, ‘‘ that eternal life, which was with the Father, 
and was manifested unto us.” ‘‘Thisis the record, that God 
hath given to us eternal life; and this life is in His Son. He 
that hath the Son, hath life ; he that hath not the Son of God, 
hath not life.” 

Life, however, is no abstraction. That is the deistic concep- 
, tion of it, by which all becomes the figment simply of our finite 
human thought. It is substance, full of endless reality and 
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concrete diversification. It resolves itself immediately, in such 
view, into two grand constituent factors. We can see what 
these are at once in the structure of the human soul; for this, 
as we know, whether with men on earth or angels in heaven, is 
made in the image of God, and thus reflects in its finite mea- 
sure the infinite constitution of the Divine Mind. With men 
and angels (and with devils, too, for that matter, who are in 
perdition), these constituent factors of life are love and wisdom. 
As receptacles for them, man is endowed with will and under- 
standing. These receptacles, of course (however slow men are 
to see or believe it), cannot fill themselves; they derive their 
contents always from beyond themselves; in one word, either 
from heaven or from hell. If from heaven, they form what in 
the will, with its innumerable affections, is signified by good; 
and in the understanding, with its innumerable thoughts and 
perceptions, what is signified by truth. If from hell, on the 
other hand, they give us the opposites of the good and the true 
—namely, evil in the will and falsehood in the understanding ; 
both these again in endless diversity and variation. 

Divine Life thus is to be thought of only under conformable 
view as holding in Divine Love and Divine Wisdom. These 
belong to its constitution, and together make up its essence. 
As divine, accordingly, and not human or angelic, they have in 
them the full quality of the divine life itself. That is, they are 
each, like this life itself, absolute, indivisible, infinite, and eter- 
nal; so that as there is but one Life in such view, there is also 
but one Love and one Wisdom, one Good and one Truth. There 
is none good but one, that is God, Christ tells us; and that is 
because He alone, according to St. John, is Love; this being 
with Him no quality simply of what He is, but the inmost 
essence of all that He is as God. And so there is none true 
but God, in the same absolute sense. “ God is light,” we are 
told, “and in Him is no darkness at all ;” which means that all 
wisdom, intelligence and truth are in Him absolutely and from 
Him alone. 

And now both these divine constituents of the being of God 
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are declared in unmistakable terms to have their ultimate home 
and seat in the “‘one mediator between God and men, the Man 
Christ Jesus,” the Son of man glorified and made head over al} 
things to the Church, which is His body, the fulness of Him 
that filleth all in all. As indeed how could it be otherwise, if the 
Father hath given unto Him to have life in Himself as such life 
is in the Father? The Divine as life, thus made over to the Son, 
through the unutterable birth-throes of His Menschwerdung, 
out to its full resumption into the absolute Divine as it stood 
before (see Is. liii, 11; Ixiii. 3-5; Luke xii. 50; xxii. 39-44; 
Heb. v. 7-9; John xii. 27, 28, 30-32; xvi. 28; xvii. 3-5, 19), 
necessarily carried with it in this new form the Divine in these 
fundamental attributes of such life also; and so then of course 
all other Divine attributes flowing from these. Talk not, in 
such a case as this, of any mere outward partnership of attri- 
butes and properties. In the face of the overwhelming nature 
of the mystery itself, and over against the thousand voices of 
testimony from the Sacred Scriptures themselves, any such 
suggestion is simply profane. We must have a whole Divine- 
Human Christ, or else no Christ. From all such visionary 
gnosticism, we have need to pray continually, good Lord, 
deliver us! 

What I am immediately concerned with at present, however, 
is the Christological significance of all this for our right appre- 
hension of Christianity, as a gospel of life and reality generally 
over against the hollowness and weakness of our common 
Christian faith, as we hear it so widely complained of at the 
present time. There is only one way, I am deeply persuaded, 
in which we can be effectually raised above such spiritual imbe- 
cilities, anxieties and fears. It is by laying hold of the resource 
of the psalmist: ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help; my help cometh from the Lord, 
which made heaven and earth.” This, like all such passages in 
the Old Testament, looks directly to the Lord Jesus Christ on 
His holy hill of Zion. Nothing short of this, or lower than 
this, is the sense of the old Messianic triumph hymn: ‘ In that 
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day shall this song be sung in the land of Judah: We have a 
strong city; salvation will God appoint for walls and bulwarks. 
Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation which keepeth the 
truth may enter in. Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee; because he trusteth in thee. Trust ye 
in the Lord forever; for in the Lord Jenovan is everlasting 
strength” (Is. xxvi. 1-4). What true believer needs to be 
reminded that the Lord Jehovah here is the one mediator or 
MEDIUM, the “ brightness of the Father’s glory and the express 
image of His person,” in and through whom only and forever 
there can be for men any living union and communion with the 
living and true God? 

Jesus Christ thus, the Lord of life and glory, is the all in all 
both of His kingdom in heaven and of His Church on earth. 
We cannot put this thought too strongly, nor press it too far. 
All that goes to form the reality of heaven, the being and life 
of the holy angels, is from Him, of Him, and to Him continu- 
ally ; and the life which is thus in the angels, with its twofold 
spiritual constituents of endlessly diversified goodness and 
truth, is in and of itself just what we are to understand by 
heaven. It is but a bewildering fallacy and illusion to try to 
think of heaven in any other way. 

And with the Church on earth the case is essentially the 
same. It has to do here largely, of course, with forms bor- 
rowed from the conditions of our natural life. But its true 
essential constitution is not determined by these at any point. 
It is spiritual intrinsically, and not natural. In that view, it is 
sometimes characterized as the invisible Church, in difference 
from a supposed visible Church. But that way of putting the 
case is misleading, because it is made commonly to throw a 
shade of unreality upon the idea of the invisible Church, as if 
somehow in that form the Christian life must lack substance, 
organization and power. In real truth, however, all substance, 
organization and power here, hold only in the spiritual side of 
what the Church is, and not at all in its visible natural side, 
with its forms of time and space, except as these themselves are 
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quickened into life from the higher interior sphere of the 
spiritual. And now, I say, the being of the Church in this spiritual 
view, its invisible substantial reality, as no man can know it 
but God only, itself also heavenly and angelic, though now 
compassed about with material limitations and bonds, is itself 
also, like the proper heaven of the angels, dependent, in all 
particulars, on the perpetual inflow of life into it, living truth 
and living good, from the absolute fountain of all such life in 
Christ ; who has been exalted far above all heavens, we are told, 
for this very purpose that He might fill all things. 

The shortest and clearest illustration of this amazing fact is 
found, in the way in which we have it parabolized in the Bible 
by analogies drawn from the natural world. Parabolized,I say 
with purpose; for that is the proper word to express this sort 
of illustration. It is not figure, nor metaphor, nor comparison, 
nor type, nor mere tropical speech of any sort, by which one 
thing is made to illuminate the sense of another, in the same 
order of existence; but the light of lower and more outward 
existence rather, made to interpret, through real correspondence, 
the meaning of higher and more inward things of which it is the 
shadow. ‘The Bible abounds in such parabolic style. Mockers 
of old charged the prophets with dealing in parables (Ezech. 
xx. 45-49). Our Lord made large use of them; and the reason 
of His doing so is given by Himself (Matt. xiii. 10-17), in 
strangely startling terms. As I hope to show farther on, it is 
the reigning style of the Bible; without which indeed the very 
conception of Divine Revelation, as we shall see presently, must 
fall to the ground altogether. 

Look now for a moment to what we may call the parable of 
the human body and its head, as the correspondence so largely 
used in the Bible to render intelligible the relation of Christ to 
His Church. The head is not only the outward summit of the 
body. Nor is it a throne simply, from which the mind asserts 
an outward sway over the other parts of the human system. It 
is in its inmost essential sense the sum total of the body. It is 
so, because it includes in it the first principles of all things in 
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the body, not in any dead view, but in the form of perpetual 
living and active power. There we have the brain, which is 
potentially the entire man; being in itself the medium through 
which all influx from the higher world of the spirit, under the 
twofold form of intelligence and will, descending out of heaven 
from God, enters into the man and makes him to be man and 
not beast. Forth from this, in innumerable derivative fibres, 
proceed all the physical things which go to make up the sensi- 
tive and active life of the body. In the head thus we have the 
full man, because the life which is there is in every other por- 
tion and part of his bodily organization. This, moreover, not 
fractionally or partitively, but as a whole presence in all its 
parts, even the minutest and those farthest away from the head. 
They are all from the head, and in the head; the head is the 
one common life of them all; and just for this reason they are 
mutually and reciprocally bound together in a sensible commu- 
nity of existence, which involves the highest idea we can have 
of physical health and enjoyment. Translate this, by real cor- 
espondence, into its true mystico-spiritual meaning, as we have 
it in Christ and His Church, celestial and earthly, and you have 
at once, as you cannot so easily reach it in any other way, what 
that blessed word charity means in the vocabulary of heaven, in 
difference from all its base adulterations in the common speech 
of men. CHARITY, that only true matrix and mother of faith; 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of perfectness and peace; the 
auroral light of the orient sun of righteousness in human hearts ; 
the fulfilling of the law; the beatific health-sense of heaven, 
and the inmost foretaste of all its joys. 

Not less instructive than the parable of the head, as thus set 
before us in the Bible, is the parable of the heart and the lungs, 
in which we have the same general idea portrayed under another 
view, bringing before us still more distinctly the double action 
of our spiritual life in Christ, will and understanding, love and 
wisdom, as these are required to meet and become one in the 
high and holy mystery of man’s regeneration. In the case of 
the head, we have the absolute living supremacy of Christ sig- 
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nified through the relation of higher and lower under the aspect 
of outward space; involving then, however, as we have seen, 
the relation of inward and outward, at the same time, as that 
better suited to assist our mundane thought in its attempt to 
grasp spiritual things. Here, in the case of the heart and 
lungs, this conception of inward and outward, central and peri- 
pheral, as we say, altogether predominates, carrying along with 
it, nevertheless, the other conception also of supreme algitude in 
undiminished force. 

It is thus universally, I may remark, with end, cause, and 
effect, the three grand elements of all created things. End or 
purpose, abstractly regarded, is first and in that view highest ; 
cause proceeds from this as next highest; while effect seems to 
follow last and lowest. In all positive actuality, however, ends 
become concrete only in causes ; and both together only through 
subsidence into their effects; there to be and abide, not tran- 
siently, but with enduring real existence. In which case, what 
seemed the summit of the movement has become its central 
inmost, from which all things pertaining to it are dominated 
in circumambient exteriority and dependence. 

Our Lord teaches us (Luke xviii. 20, 21) that this intensive 
and protensive way of considering His kingdom, if we can reach 
it, is on the whole the best for us in our present life. It is not 
really Christ immeasurably above us, but Christ immeasurably 
within us, that we should try, by the help of His Word and 
Spirit, to bring home to our thought and affection. ‘ When 
He was demanded of the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God 
should come, He answered them and said, The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation. Neither shall they say, Lo here! 
or, Lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” 
With which agrees well what Paul says, in his more didactic 
way, “The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost” (Rom. 
xiv. 17). 

What the heart and the lungs are as the natural counterpart of 
the duplex life of the spiritual man in Christ Jesus, it would be 
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instructive to consider at some length; but there is not room 
for it here and now. The parable of the vine and its branches 
must be passed over, for the same reason, with bare mention. 
Also the broad cosmical parable of the natural sun in its rela- 
tion to the natural earth, as being for this the perennial source 
of heat and light (love-power and thought-power—will and 
understanding, heart and lungs, goodness and truth), without 
which all nature must be thought of only as dark chaos, without 
form and void. But where indeed should we come to the end 
of these analogies? ‘Ask now the beasts, and they shall 
instruct thee ; and the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee. 
Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee; and the fishes 
of the sea shall declare unto thee. Who knoweth not in all 
these that the hand of the Lord hath wrought this? In whose 
hand is the soul of every living thing, and the breath of all 
mankind” (Job xii. 7-10). 

Let it be well pondered, then, what they all mean. Christ 
the all in all of His kingdom, both in heaven and on earth. 
This kingdom, from first to last and in all its parts, wholly in 
Himself first of all as its living head; not an affection or 
thought belonging to it without His life in it as its very 
essence; and, without that life abiding in it constantly, having 
no power to endure even for a single moment. He is the 
supreme sense thus, and the inmost sense, and so the supreme 
and inmost reality, of all things pertaining to it. Not a trath 
of the Bible can be true outside of Him; not a particle of 
righteousness can have place in the Church, which is not His 
righteousness, breathed into it through the Holy Ghost. He is 
before all things in this new spiritual creation, as well as in the 
older natural creation; and “in Him,” here as there, literally 
and truly, “all things consist.” 

To see what this comes to now for the whole idea of divine reve- 
lation, think only of the ground structure of the Old Testament 
law, as it was published originally from Mount Sinai in the form 
of the Ten Commandments. To superficial observation, looking 
only at their external form, it has sometimes seemed hard to 
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see in them anything worthy of the solemn fiery pomp of their 
promulgation. Are they not the plainest natural expression of 
the rudest principles of morality, recognized more or less in all 
civil legislation ’ Yes, we say ; that and nothing more, if their 
mere outward shell be taken for their whole sense. Vague 
general negations, we may say, standing weakly in place of 
such positive affirmings as we have in the world’s modern ethi~ 
cal philosophy and science. That of a truth, if that be all, 
- amounts to no revelation, no voice of God thundering His holy 
law from heaven. But the decalogue, in its inward reality, 
challenges our faith, in fact, wholly and only, nevertheless, just 
in this supernatural character; and the burden and power of 
it, from beginning to end, rest on the outwardly authenticated 
fact that this voice of God in it was no myth, but the actual 
presence of Jehovah-Christ Himself, inspiring His own life— 
the creative breath of His Spirit—into these great ten words, as 
they are distinctively named, for the use of the world through 
all ages. They were not then common human words when first 
spoken; and neither are they so now. Their inspiration is in 
them still to this day; and not to see it, own it, and feel it, 
making the mere human side of them to be their whole meaning 
and sense, as in the case of ordinary human speech, is to blas- 
pheme the Word and take the great and terrible Name of the 
Lord in vain. 

Worps of Jehovah! What can they be less than the life of 
Jehovah, having in them for their very soul the essential power 
of that life through all time? The very form of their utterance 
should make this plain, suspending as they do the whole deca- 
logue upon the absolute being of the Lord, and carrying this 
down from the first table into the second, and so through this 
to the end. ‘God spake all these words,” we are told, “saying, 
I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, and out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.” By such speech He identifies 
Himself with the inmost life of the law, and makes the owning 
and feeling of this identification to be for men the only real and 
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true fulfilling of the law in all its parts. Which is just what 
our Saviour teaches us, when He says: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment ;” 
the first table of the decalogue, drawing after it, however, as its 
necessary living corollary, like unto it and in truth one with 
it, “* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is the sense 
of God in the whole, as the immanent living substance of the 
whole, shining out from the whole at every point, that makes 
all to be what we are to understand by divine revelation. And 
so it is added, on these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets—in other words, the universal life and inspi- 
ration of the Old Testament. 

We have the same mystery of objective vitality in the Lord’s 
Prayer; where we seem to feel, if in any sort of spiritual sus- 
ceptibility, the very breath of the Teacher, from the first peti- 
tion, Hallowed be Thy Name, down through the entire scale of 
all that follows, as it has been heard and felt in all ages of the 
Church, like unto no human composition, either before or since. 

And that first symbol of the Christian Church, the Apostles’ 
Creed, though not formally inspired, so far as we know, yet 
born most certainly in the beauty of holiness from the womb of 
the morning, in the dew of its youth; in what terms shall we 
adequately speak its praise, under the same view of doctrine 
made to be living through the felt presence in it of the life of 
the Lord? Who would exchange it for any of the elaborate 
confessions of faith that have been made in any age since? 
Who of right mind would not hail even now a return, were it 
possible, to its grand simplicity, as a happy deliverance from 
what seems to be the otherwise endless confusion of tongues, in 
our modern ecclesiastical Babel ! 

Apply what has now been said to Sacred Scripture at large, 
and we have at once what is to be understood by its inward 
spiritual sense universally, as distinguished from its outward 
literal and merely natural sense. 

The general fact of such a sense admits of no dispute. In 
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one form or another, it has been acknowledged by the Church 
in all ages. It lies in the very idea of inspiration. It stares 
us in the face from every page of the sacred volume. 

Take St. Paul’s testimony. ‘ We speak wisdom among the 
perfect; yet a wisdom not of this world, nor of the rulers of 
this world, which are coming to nought: but we speak God’s 
wisdom in a mystery, even the wisdom that hath been hidden, 
which God foreordained before the worlds unto our glory : which 
none of the rulers of this world knoweth: for had they known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory: but as it is 
written, 


Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, 
And which entered not into the heart of man, 
Whatsoe’er things God prepared for them that love Him. 


But unto us God revealed them through the Spirit: for the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. For 
who among men knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of 
the man, which is in him? even so the things of God none 
knoweth, save the Spirit of God. But we received, not the 
spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God: that we 
wight know the things that are freely given to us by God. 
Which things also we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth ; comparing the spiritual 
things with spiritual. Now the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto 
him; and he cannot know them, because they are spiritually 
judged. But He that is spiritual judgeth all things, and He 
Himself is judged of no man. For who hath known the mind 
of the Lord, that he should instruct Him? But we have the 
mind of Christ” (1 Cor. ii. 6-16, Rev. Ver.). 

For the purpose here in hand this needs no commentary. 
The Old Testament abounds with evidence full as strgng. Only 
the crassness of the world’s reigning mind can fail to perceive 
it. Take such a text as this, “Open Thou mine eyes, that I 
may behold wondrous things out of Thy law.” Or this, “ Thy 
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hands have made me and fashioned me; give me understanding, 
that I may learn Thy commandments.” Or this, “‘O how love 
I Thy law! it is my meditation all theday. Thou through Thy 
commandments hast made me wiser than mine enemies; for 
they are ever with me. [ have more understanding than all 
my teachers; for Thy testimonies are my meditation. I un- 
derstand more than the ancients, because I keep Thy precepts.” 
Or this, “The entrance of Thy word giveth light; it giveth 
understanding unto the simple.” Wretched indeed must be the 
exegesis, however learned, that can feel in all this no breath of 
life from the world of the angels, but transmutes it all into the 
barren notion of common outward teaching and learning. Who 
may not see that in all such references to the Word of God— 
particularized as law, testimony, precept, commandment, sta- 
tute, judgment—the stress lies always on the primary concep- 
tion of revelation as that which proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God, and thus carries in it the presence of real divine life and 
power; a mystical quantity inclosed in the outward letter, but 
forever inaccessible to the mere anatomical dissection of our 
schools, even though it were a thousand times more searching 
than at present. This life side of the Bible it is which is 
everywhere had in view, where it refers to itself, directly or 
indirectly, as divine; and that is just the inward spiritual sense 
of it which we have now under consideration. I have quoted a 
few texts from the 119th Psalm. Every verse of that Psalm is 
of the same import ; and it would be easy to quote thousands 
of texts from the Psalms in general, the Law and the Prophets, 
bearing witness to the celestial character of the Old Testament 
Word in the same way. 

The fact of an inward sense in the Bible is allowed on all 
sides; but what it is, and how it is, is an altogether different 
matter, about which there is boundless mistake. Two vast 
fallacies here need to be specially noted. One is, the taking 
of the simply natural interior of the outward sense to be the 
inward spiritual sense. The other is, the putting of a supposed 
spiritual meaning into the sacred text from the outside of the 
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text, and calling that then the Word of God, which it plainly 
is not, as all should see, but the thought of man only, spiritual- 
istically thrust into the text, to make it seem alive in this gal- 
vanized merely human way. 

Of both these fallacies endless exemplifications are to be 
found in the expositions of the Sunday-school International 
Lessons, which are to be met with now in all our religious 
newspapers ; food for our Christian babes and sucklings, out of 
whose mouths God is supposed to be every week ordaining 
praise to Himself in this wretchedly poor way. 

And, we must own sadly, it is not particularly better with 
our pulpits and commentaries generally, at the present time, as 
regards the point here in question. Even where they preach 
Christ nominally, and, where they claim to be par excellence 
evangelical and spiritual, how seldom are their hearers made 
to feel the authority of the veritable living Christ Himself, 
addressing them directly in and from the Word ! 

And nothing surely can be more glaring for any serious 
believer than the gross self-stultification here of our governing 
and ruling systems of Biblical criticism and interpretation, 
which openly make it the first principle of their teaching that 
any speaking of God to men, in the way of revelation, must be 
first of all in full human form, and subject to the laws of ordi- 
nary human thought and speech, to be at all intelligible to men 
or capable of conveying to them divine truth. What is this but 
to ignore and repudiate the whole idea of an inward divine light 
in the Scriptures, different from the mere natural light of their 
outward letter? Or if such inward divine light be confessed 
for orthodoxy’s sake, is it not then at least to make the inward, 
in fact, an outside appendage only to their outward hermeneu- 
tical science ; inverting thus completely the whole order of the 
only true relation between outward and inward; making the 
human in the case to be not simply codrdinate with the divine, 
but high above it; the inmost and all in ali, in fact, of God’s 
logos or speech, and the proper divine in it the next thing to 
nothing ! 
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Let us look the truth of Christ here fairly in the face, and 
have courage to confess it boldly. God’s word, as such, is not 
thus subject to central determination from its exterior human 
side in any such view. No grammatical, historical, logical, 
rhetorical or poetical exegesis can ever bind it, with green 
withs or new ropes, to the service of the uncircumcised Philis- 
tines in such fashion as that. It will submit to no theory of 
inspiration which makes this to be partial and occasional only ; 
of outside superintendence or accompaniment only ; of depend- 
ence on extrinsical human judgment only, whether in Papal, 
Protestant, or fantastic Montanistic form. It must be able to 
vindicate to itself with men the full sense of its own imprimatur, 
“Thus saith the Lord;” or else cease to be God’s word alto- 
gether. There is no middle ground for it to stand upon either 
with angels or with men. 

Do we then make void the outward natural sense of Holy 
Scripture, by thus emphasizing the primacy of its inward 
spiritual sense? God forbid; yea, we do but establish the 
outward sense. For, rightly apprehended, the two senses are 
not a dualism, but a strict living unity, just as Christ Himself, 
in His divine and human natures, is one person forever. In 
that view, as in every other, the Bible is a real image of Christ, 
wonderful and glorious to behold. From the beginning, all 
heresy in the Christian Church has been a sort of continuous 
effort, on the part of unbelief, in various forms, to resolve the 
person of Christ either into its humanity separately or into its 
divinity separately ; Ebionism or Docetism; a sort of fluctua- 
tion thus between these two equally untenable poles, ending 
always in St. John’s antichrist (1 John iv. 1-3), denying ‘‘ that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” All Christian doctrines 
have been in turn empaled upon the cross hetween these thieves, 
and we need not wonder, therefore, to find the inspiration of 
the Bible compelled at this very time to suffer in the same way ; 
in one direction, sublimated into spiritualistic rationalism ; in 
another direction, submerged in crass literalism and supersti- 
tion. The Bible itself, however, moves all along the ages 
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majestically between these heretical extremes; and just in its 
power of doing so sets before the world the most overwhelming 
demonstration of its real divine origin and supernatural power. 

‘*My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are my ways 
your ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts. For as the rain cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but wa- 
tereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may 
give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater: so shall my 
word be that GOETH FORTH OUT OF MY MOUTH: it shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it” (Is. lv. 8-11). 

There we have it. The word of the living Christ going out 
of His mouth as life and power, not to return skyward again 
as unsubstantial mist, but to carry its own supernatural being 
down into the very ultimates of man’s nature; like heaven’s 
blessed and blessing rain, descending into the bosom of the 
natural earth, and causing it to bud and bring forth fruit for 
the use of man and beast. 

Divine revelation, as the history of it universally attests, 
must involve this conjunction of natural and supernatural 
everywhere and always. It cannot be firm and substantial on 
its heavenward side without being thus fixed and made sure, at 
the same time, on its earthward side. It is not enough that we 
can say, “Forever, O Lord, thy word is settled in heaven” (Ps. 
exix. 89); we need just as much to see and to say. “‘ He hath 
founded it upon the seas, and established it upon the floods” 
(Ps. xxiv. 2). Why it should be so, is not a question to be 
taken up just now and in this place. It is of one sort with the , 
great question, Cur Deus Homo? and not, therefore, to be 
touched in any light or mere cursory way. 

My concern is now simply with the general fact, commonly 
acknowledged and clearly declared in the Bible itself, that the 
sacred volume has in it throughout an outward sense and an 
inward sense, a natural sense and a spiritual sense, with the 
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view of determining their proper relations to each other. I 
have just stated in the briefest manner what this relation is 
not, over against certain popular fallacies in regard to the 
subject; and the way is now open to state, intelligibly, though 
only in like brief manner, what it is positively and in real fact. 
Without this, we can never understand what the spiritual sense 
of the Scriptures actually means. 

Letter and spirit in the Bible go everywhere necessarily 
together, not as two, but as one; as essence and form enter 
unitedly into all created things to make them real. Revelation 
in this way requires both. Its form is natural, its essence is 
supernatural and spiritual. It is the letting down of heavenly 
things to the plane of man’s natural life; where they appear 
clothed upon with terrene habiliments, without yet losing their 
own true heavenly quality. They are thus seen, where they 
are seen at all, through their earthly vesture, as light transient 
through more or less dense cloud, or as the transparency of 
polished gems and precious stones gives lustre to their other- 
wise only hard and opaque substance. The heavenly in the 
case reflects itself in the far distance, as imaged from a sea of 
glass. So with our Lord’s transfiguration; in prayer with his 
three disciples on the “high mountain apart by themselves,” 
his face from within shined forth suddenly as the sun, and his 
raiment became white as the light; so that Moses and Elias, 
the representatives of the Old Testament Law and Prophets, 
appeared with him also in like illumination from his central 
GLORY, speaking with him of his decease which he was then 
about to accomplish at Jerusalem. Here at once we have the 
absolute inward light, which is Christ himself, irradiating the 
universal outward sense of the Word from Moses onward to his 
“own time. 

The relation of the inward sense of the Bible, as thus de- 
scribed, is not mechanical, but organic. It is such as that of 
body and soul; the body being the outward sense and the soul 
the inward; their union vital, constant and whole, at every 
point. And this at once determines the true ratio of their 
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significance as compared one with the other. The inward 
sense, as soul, must ever rule the outward sense as its body. 
To imagine any other order in the case, is to overthrow the 
entire idea of divine revelation. 

Through this idea itself, therefore, we are brought to the full 
import of our main thesis, “Christ the Inspiration of his own 
Word.” In all the ways of God, whether of creation, provi- 
dence, or redemption, the inward must be considered progres- 
sively first, highest, more and more above the merely physical, 
and nearer to the absolutely creative. And where else do we 
come to the end of this movement but in the glorified Son of 
man, revealed in vision to the holy Apostle John in Patmos; 
who there so solemnly proclaims himself to be the origin and 
the end of all things, and in that character challenges for 
himself, as we have seen, the universal homage of all heavens 
and all worlds. 

The more we can rise to this high conception of the full 
inward life and glory of divine revelation, the more we must 
see and feel how absurd it is to imagine the possibility of 
mastering the sense of it from its natural outside merely, 
explained by any philological processes whatever. These pro- 
cesses have to do at best only with the relation of word and 
thought on their common natural plane, and can never transcend 
that. But Paul’s distinction of letter and spirit—“ the letter 
that killeth, the spirit which maketh alive,”—as the plainest 
Christian can see, looks far above and beyond that. Here the 
mere philological exterior and interior, as word and thought, 
come together as letter only, and nothing more, on the na- 
tural plane, having in them their true spiritual meaning and 
power on a plane which is high above the natural ; these lower and 
higher senses held together by a nexus, as I have already said, 
which is not philological in any view, but strictly through vital 
energy descending from the higher plane to the lower. That 
is the mysterious constitution of God’s Holy Word, its miracu- 
lous constitution, we may say, over against all simple naturalism 
in the other view; whereby it is fitted to be a real living bond 
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for men between the natural and the supernatural, a veritable 
ladder of communication between heaven and earth, with the 
angels of God there ascending and descending in token of the 
restored harmony of paradise lost by the fall (John i. 5.) Note 
well, however, all centrally upon the Son of Man! He, Jeho- 
vah Immanuel, in and by his Divine Humanity; he, and he 
only, is our peace, our righteousness, our life and immortality, 
the all in all of our redemption and salvation, the soul of his 
own Word through all ages down to the present day. 

When we wake out of our reigning sensuous sleep to even a 
transient glimpse of what the Bible is in this view, we may well 
ery out, with the patriarch of old: ‘‘ Surely Jehovah is in this 
place and I knew it not. How dreadful is this place! this is 
none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven,” (Gen. xxviii. 16, 17.) 

So it isin very truth. God is in his holy temple; but there 
is no other temple so near to him as his Word, which goeth 
forth from his very mouth, and is round about him continually 
as the immediate spbere of his presence in the world. Of this 
spiritual environment it is that the Psalmist sings, and not of 
any weak imagery of it in the world of mere outward nature, 
when he says: “Jehovah reigneth, let the earth rejoice; let 
the multitude of isles be glad thereof. Clouds and darkness are 
round about him”—the natural earthward side of his Word— 
‘‘righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne ’’— 
his Word in its spiritual heavenward side. “ Let the heavens 
rejoice and let the earth be glad; let the sea roar and the 
fulness thereof. Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein ; 
then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord ; 
For he cometh, for he cometh to judge the earth; he shall 
judge the world with righteousness, and the people with his 
truth.” 

The most comprehensive view we can take of the Word of God 
as thus one with the Lorp himself, and as having in itself therefore 
such plenitude of living reality and power on the divine side as 
to admit of no thought of any help to its fulness from the humen 
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side (no sound of man’s; hammer or ax, or any tool of iron, Ex. 
xx. 25; Josh. viii. 31; 1 Kings vi.7), is that which is offered to 
us by what is named with such emphasis in the Apocalypse the 
Testimony of Jesus Christ. That entire book turns upon the 
idea of this testimony, and becomes transparently intelligible 
only through the-light of it; which makes the book at the same 
time a key for the right understanding of the Scriptures at 
large. For the testimony of Jesus, as we learn from the Lord 
himself through his angel there, is the spirit, that is, the vital 
breath, the inmost sense and substance of all prophecy, which 
means all divine revelation (Rev. xix. 10). That testimony is 
wholly the witness which Christ bears of himself (John viii. 14). 
It is absolute and divine; like the being of Jehovah I am (Ex. 
iii. 14,) whose Name is at once the ground of all things and be- 
yond which the very imagination of any other co-ordinate testi- 
mony is profane. Yet our Lord does not hesitate to make the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament of one order here with himself. 
“‘If they hear not Moses and the Prophets,” he says, “neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead” (Luke 
xvi. 31). In the passage John v. 32-47, the Old Testamen; 
seems plainly to be set above all other testimony for the truth 
which was in Christ’s person; as being not only nearest to 
himself, but in a profound sense one with himself. ‘Search 
the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal life;” 
and that rightly, for “they are they which testify of me,” who 
am in reality the only life and soul of them, from beginning to 
end; “and ye will not come to me, that ye might have life”»— 
that very eternal life ye are pretending to seek. “But I know 
you, that ye have not the love of God in you;” without which, 
as their inspiration, the Scriptures themselves become devilish 
and satanic, through the inspiration of self-love and the love of 
the world. “ Do no think that I will accuse you to the Father.” 
That is not necessary. ‘There is one that accuseth you, even 
Moses in whom ye trust. For had ye believed Moses, ye would 
have believed me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not 
his writings, how shall ye believe My WORDs?” 
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But if it be thus with the internal sense of the Word, that it 
is necessarily, like Christ himself, its own witness—its demon- 
stration in the last resort being wholly from within itself, and 
in no degree whatever from beyond itself—the question rises 
before us with overwhelming solemnity, How then shall we 
come to know and believe at all God’s holy revelation chal- 
lenging our faith in such transcendental form? It is much, 
very much, in the case, only to feel the pressure of this inquiry. 
For the great bar to knowledge here, with most persons, it is 
only too sadly plain, is found in their want of all belief in the 
reality of the spiritual world itself, with which God’s revela- 
tion is concerned from beginning to end. For such, the ques- 
tion, What shall we do to be saved? has no meaning. What 
they need to hear is: “ Awake, thou that sleepest, arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light” (Eph. v. 14). 

Along with such awakened interest, however, must go of course 
at the same time other conditions and elements of help, serving 
to make up what is termed, in our popular religions manuals, 
the Way of Life. But it falls not in my way now to speak of 
these. Underneath and before all other directions, we are met 
in the Bible itself with the only full and all-sufficient answer to 
our question; and on that I wish to fasten, in closing this 
article, the unbroken gaze of all my readers. 

In the Bible, the whole of religion reduces itself funda- 
mentally to two essential articles, which are simple in the 
highest degree, and easily within the reach of all who are 
earnestly bent on understanding the Scriptures, not only so as 
to think of having eternal life in them, like the Jews of old, but 
so as to have such life there, by Christ, in very deed and 
truth, 

What are these two essentials? First: The direct worship 
of Christ as very God in his entire person; making his 
Divine Humanity thus to be the actual medium of approach to 
the entire Godhead; as also the only medium through which 
eternal life and all belonging to it—redemption and all the 
benefits which accompany or flow from it—can ever really and 
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truly be derived from God to man. Second: Living according 
to the precepts of Christ, as given in his Word (and summarily 
in the Decalogue), with distinct regard to him, as the living 
source from which they all constantly proceed. 

Rightly understood, these two terms of salvation are indeed 
of one meaning with the first and second great commandments 
on which hang, our Lord tells us, all the law and the prophets. 
They correspond exactly in this view, moreover, with the two 
tables of the decalogue; the first looking, as we know, to God 
the author and fountain of the law; the second looking to the 
outflowing of the law in its various derivations of charity to- 
wards men. All such charity, which is we are assured the 
fulfilling of the whole sacred table of the law, being made 
possible in fact only through the love of God which is the ful- 
filling of the first table. 

When these two tables are joined together in this way as 
life, and not merely as dead knowledge, it is easy to see that 
it amounts for man to actual living conjunction with the 
Lord; the law, the divine commandments, his word pro- 
ceeding from the mouth of God, and having in it always the very 
breath of his presence, offering in truth a real meeting-ground 
between the Divine Spirit which is thus in the word and the 
human spirit here opening itself for its reception. And that 
coming together, covenant, conjunction, is just what we are to 
understand by regeneration, true religion, and eternal life. 

It is simply the old formula, “ Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments; for this is the whole duty of man”—the sum total 
of all that is comprehended in the proper being of man. 

It is the only right sense of the prophet’s answer to that 
despairing cry, ‘‘ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the high God?” Consider it deeply and — 
well. “He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly before thy God” (Mic. vi. 
6-8). See how the two termagare linked together. No hu- 
manitarian stuff. No morality of mere nature. But charity 
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to men, born of faith and love toward God. That only is true 
virtue and true religion (James i. 27). 

And who may not recognize the echo of all this again in the 
closing oracle of the Sermon on the Mount: “ Whosoever 
heareth these sayings OF MINE, and doeth them, I will liken him 
unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock: and the 
rain descended and the floods came, and the winds blew and 
beat upon that house, and it fell not: for it was founded upon 
a rock.” Himself, the rock; his sayings, the going forth of 
the divine energy resident in his person; the hearing and 
doing of them, sensible conjunction with him in that vivifying 
medium. And so it came to pass, that the people were aston- 
ished at his superhuman teaching: for he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as their scribes (Matt. vii. 24-29). 

His words thus were then, and still are, through the cen- 
turies, “ spirit and life.” Only in such view could he make his 
words, his sayings, his commandments—as he does so solemnly 
when he was about to leave the world—the objective bond and 
guaranty of his presence with his disciples in all following 
time. “Already ye are clean,” he says, “ through the word 
which I have spoken unto you.” This cleansing was simply 
their detachment from themselves, as far as it went, and their 
attachment to what they felt to be a higher order of life in his 
person. Now, then, he adds, “abide in me, and I in you.” “As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; 
no more can ye except ye abide in me.” But how was this recip- 
rocal conjunction to be maintained in his absence? Only through 
the continuation of his living presence with them, by the power 
of the Holy Spirit dwelling in his commandments. We may 
apply to the case what is spoken to Moses of the ark and the 
law within it, Ex. xxv, 22: “ There will I meet with thee, and 
I will commune with thee from above the mercy seat, from be- 
tween the two cherubim, which are upon the ark of the testi- 
mony, of all things which I will give thee in commandment.” 
All turns here on keeping tH®commandments of Christ, with 
direct regard to his will and love as the source of all their 
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obligation. Our abiding in him, and his words abiding in us, 
are reciprocal terms of one and the same thought. “If ye 
keep my commandments ye shall abide in my love; even as I 
have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his love” 
(John xv. 1-10). 
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II." 


CHRISTIAN LIFE DEEPER THAN CONSCIOUS 
EXPERIENCE. 


BY REV. THOS. G. APPLE, D. D. 


OnE of the articles in the Doctrinal Basis contained in the re- 
port of the Peace Commission, and unanimously adopted by the 
General Synod, at Tiffin, readsas follows: ‘‘ We have come toa 
clearer apprehension of the fact that the Christian life is some- 
thing broader and deeper than its manifestations in conscious 
experience,” 

The truth here presented holds good not only in reference to 
man’s regenerate life but in reference to his life generally. It 
is, indeed, a truth that our psychologies generally do not notice, 
and yet it is of vast importance. It needs only to be properly 
explained in order to be admitted by all who are capable of 
thinking on such a subject. 

The mystery of human life is something deeper than con- 
scious experience. That such is the case will be admitted so far 
as the beginnings and first stages of human life are concerned. 
Consciousness may be defined as the knowledge which the mind 
has of its own states and acts. Human personality is both sub- 
ject and object at the same time. This identity of subject and 
object is expressed by the pronoun Z The I or ego knows, and 
it knows itself. In reference to all other objects of knowledge, 
subject and object are separated, they are not thesame. When 
I speak of the sun, I am the subject knowing; but when I speak 
of myself I am both the subject knowing and the object known. 
This characteristic of personality holds not only with reference 
to man’s intellectual nature, but also with reference to his moral 
nature. "It constitutes what is called the autonomy of the will. 
In moral obligation it is the will that commands and the will 
40 
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that is commanded. When I say “I must not do wrong, must 
not steal,” there is not only an objective law speaking, but a 
subjective obligation. The authority is enthroned in the moral 
nature, in conscience, and thus man gives the command to him- 
self. The one, in Kant’s phraseology, is called the homo nou- 
menon, the other, homo phenomenon. The ego in the character 
of lawgiver issues the command, the ego as subject obeys. 
And yet it is one and the same ego. 

Consciousness is the knowledge the mind has of its own states 
and acts. The object of consciousness is not only the ego 
itself, but also all acts of knowledge. It is an inward light 
that illumines all our acts of knowing. I not only know, as 
when I perceive a tree and know it as an outward object, but I 
know it as a tree, by classifying it, by having a conception of 
it as belonging to a class, and as being one of a still broader 
class, as when I say, a tree is a member of the vegetable king- 
dom, or a horse is an animal. Such knowledge is permeated 
by the light of thought. Knowledge in sensation and percep- 
tion is still dark, it does not understand itself, but when it rises 
into thought it comes into a higher, clearer light. Perhaps 
we can best express the function of consciousness by the 
words, I know that I know, I know what I-know. The ani- 
mal knows merely; man knows that he knows, in other words, 
is conscious of knowing. 

But consciousness is not awake and active in the beginning, 
or early stages, of human life. The child is not conscious of 
itself, or its knowledge of the world, until it begins to use the 
pronoun J. Previous to this it speaks of itself in the third 
person. All this is simply a rudimentary lesson in psychology, 
which all will at once readily understand. There is not only 
life in its rudimentary stages before consciousness awakes, but 
there is also in such life pre-conscious thought. There is intel- 
ligence in the child, and all intelligence must conform to the 
laws of thought, but before consciousness awakes this intelligence 
holds in the objective laws of thought, and it is not properly 
the child’s own possession, Hence memory is not usually able to 
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go back to the earliest stages of life. We cannot remember 
beyond the point when consciousness begins, although a very 
important chapter in our lives has preceded that point in our 
history. All this is plain. 

But it is not so generally realized that even after the dawn 
of consciousness, there is a large portion of our life that con- 
tinues to be sub-conscious. In the adult, this consciousness pen- 
etrates only a portion of the depths of his own life, and per- 
haps really the smaller portion. Conscious knowledge is gene- 
rated in depths which thought cannot penetrate. “Thou 
knowest my thoughts afar off,” ¢. ¢., not that God from afar 
knows us, but he knows our thoughts in those dark and deep 
regions of the human spirit where they are generated, and be- 
fore they come into the light of our knowledge. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that God knows us as we cannot know our- 
selves. He knows us in the deep genesis of our life, He knows 
us absolutely, while our knowledge of ourselves is only partial. 

Not only does God know us, but He is present and active in 
our life before we know Him, and after we know Him, in ways 
that are not known to us. Consciousness may be viewed in a 
threefold sense, as self-consciousness, world-consciousness, and 
God-consciousness, The last here named is the latest in devel- 
opment in our life, but it is deepest, and it is primary. The 
last is first. Our knowledge of self and of the world can 
reach its fullness and completion only as we come to know God. 
No man can know himself truly, except in the light of his 
knowledge of God, because man was created in the image of 
God, human personality rests in the Divine personality, and 
therefore man can know himself truly only in the degree in 
which he comes to know the origin and source of his being, 
‘In Him we live, and move, and have our being.” 

‘We have no desire to go beyond the usually admitted state- 
ments on this subject, or to raise any discussion at this point, 
and therefore we merely suggest that the consciouness of God 
as it dawns in the human soul, is the result, or effect, of 
the presence of Godin the human soul. The idea of the 
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infinite and absolute is intuitive; that is now admitted by a bet- 
ter psychology than that of John Locke. But is an intuition, 
something generated by man’s own powers? Is it something 
imparted or communicated in an external way ? Or is it the re- 
sult of a certain presence in the soul of the object of the in- 
tuition? We believe the consciousness of God in the human 
soul comes from God; the knowledge, or idea of the infinite 
comes from the real presence of the infinite. Man is not infi- 
nite, and how could he have any knowledge of a being that is 
infinite except from that being himself? This leads us to ex- 
press the belief that God, as the original source of all life, 
makes His presencefelt in the human soul, and this is what origi- 
nates the consciousness of God. We mean not in a pantheistic 
sense, of course, but in the sense of such sort of pantheism 
only as is taught in the Bible. ‘In him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 

Hence we must believe that God has to do with our life in 
unconscious infancy. All will grant that; but we mean in the 
way of a real approach and presence of the divine. We say, 
God may be in men’s thoughts; why not believe He is in the 
life of man before the light of self-conscious thought has dawned ? 
And on through life, the presence of the divine is in man’s life 
beyond what he is able to know or understand. 

With this preliminary dissertation on the psychological aspect 
of our subject, let us now advance to the consideration of what 
is meant by 


UNCONSCIOUS, OR SUB-CONSCIOUS, CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


We may premise that the new, regenerated, life of the Chris- 
tian, has for its analogy the natural life of man. All the refer- 
ences to it, and the descriptions of it, in the Bible, treat it in 
this way. When our Lord would explain the mystery to Nico- 
demus, He at once refers to the mystery of birth,—“Except a 
man be born again he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” And 
when Nicodemus pleads that he cannot understand it, the Lord 
declares that it is a mystery beyond the reach of man’s know- 
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ledge. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth.” The beginnings of new life in the soul have their 
analogy in the origin of the natural life. But natural birth is 
something deeper than conscious experience, and precedes con- 
scious experience; so also the new birth of water and of spirit 
is a fact or event that reaches down into the sub-conscious life 
of the soul. The new birth is deeper than its manifestations in 
conscious experience. Man cannot experience the new birth. 
We know this expression is used just in a contrary way. Men 
ask, “‘ Have you experienced the new birth?” They mean by it, 
have you enjoyed the new birth? Or have you been born again? 
We repeat, the fact itself of the new birth is deeper than ex- 
perience. It is, indeed, accompanied by experience; there is 
experience going before it and flowing from it. Before it is the 
experience of repentance and faith under the influences of pre- 
venient grace, as a preparation for it, and following it is the 
experience of the mortification of the old man and the quicken- 
ing of the new, of peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. But the 
mystery of the beginning of the Christian life is, in our view, 
something that lies deeper than experienee. Even where the 
change is sudden, and where men may know the time when 
they passed from death unto life, the actual mystery of the es- 
sential beginning of the new life cannot be known by any sen- 
sible or conscious experience. 

The discussion of the question, whether a person can know 
the time when he was regenerated, determines nothing so far as 
this point is concerned, because the word is generally used in a 
vague sense. Often conversion is meant. St. Paul was born 
again during his wonderful experience on his way to Damascus, 
but who will determine the precise moment when his soul was 
united to Christ in his mystical body by the Holy Ghost. If 
that fact took place in his Baptism, still there was no peculiar 
sensible feeling just at the moment to testify to it. Hence we 
are not considering the question now whether men can know, 
and ought to know, in all cases, about when they were brought 
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into the Kingdom of God. In any case the fact itself of re- 
generation is a mystery that lies deeper than any conscious ex- 
perience, and it encourages a wrong expectation, to encourage 
or persuade men that they can know it in that way. This is 
taught, we think, by our Saviour when he says, “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth ;—s0 is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.” 

Thus far we have not touched the question whether men should 
know whether they are born again or not, and to what extent 
they should be possessed of this conviction. Our present point 
is simply whether the new birth, as an instantaneous fact ac- 
cording to the common notion, is a matter of conscious ex- 
perience. This question, from what has already been said, we 
would answer in the negative. 

We may, indeed, be pointed to cases in the New Testament 
where this great change was accompanied by a marked experi 
ence of the Spirit’s advent. Did not the disciples know when 
they received the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost? And 
did not Cornelius know when the Holy Ghost came upon him 
under the preaching of St. Peter? But such instances do not 
prove the case; for, in the first place they were extraordinary. 
No rule can, therefore, be drawn from them as to the point we 
are considering. There were special reasons why their birth 
into the kingdom of heaven was accompanied by outward signs, 
and a special experience. As well might we argue that the new 
birth must always be accompanied by sound of the rushing 
mighty wind and the cloven tongues of fire, or by the heavenly 
light that struck the Apostle Paul blind on his way to Damas- 
cus. But, in the second place those instances in the New Tes- 
tament, refer rather to the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, 
the charisms, than to the fact itself of the new birth. These 
charisms, such as speaking with tongues, prophecy, etc., were 
bestowed to strengthen and confirm the faith of the infant 
Church, and they are no more to be expected now than mira- 
cles. Those gifts were sensible and visible in their manifesta- 
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tions, but they were not designed to establish a rule in regard 
to conversion. And even in their case, we are disposed to dis- 
tinguish between them and the actual mystery of the new 
birth itself. They were matters of conscious experience, 
but the mystery by which the soul was engrafted into Christ, 
the actual beginning of the life-union with Christ, may still 
have been, even in their case, a fact beyond any sensible ex- 
perience. 

How then, it may be asked, can any one know that he is 
born again? How can any one know that he has been born 
naturally? Surely the knowledge of this latter fact does not 
depend on a like knowledge of the birth itself. Every one 
knows that he has been born, because he is conscious of being 
a living being, but he knows nothing by conscious experience 
of the fact itself of his birth. 

In all this we have assumed the usual notion that regenera- 
tion is an instantaneous act of God in the human soul. Whether 
the word regeneration means just that in the New Testament, 
or whether it means a progressive and continuous act, we need 
not now consider. All agree that there is a point where the 
new life must have a beginning, and our point is, that whilst 
conscious experience accompanies such beginning, in an adult 
a preparation going before, and a Christian life following after 
as aresult, yet the beginning itself is a mystery beyond experi- 
ence. Perhaps we have dwelt longer on this point than is ne- 
cessary, at least for the readers of this Review. But there 
are those who think differently. The Methodist theory of re- 
generation identifies a certain sensible, conscious, experience 
with the fact of the new birth, and much self-deception has un- 
doubtedly been the result. Some have mistaken a temporary, 
spasmodic, excitement of the religious feelings for the new birth, 
when they were really unconverted, and others have found in 
this an impediment to faith when they were really and truly 
seeking the Lord. Instead of pointing them to Christ and chal- 
lenging them to believe in Him, they were pointed rather to 
themselves ‘and asked to believe in their mere subjective experi- 
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ence. But we will come to this thought by and by. At pres- 
ent we present the point that in the case of adult Christians 
there is a large portion of their Christian life that is not pene- 
trated by conscious knowledge. Nature is deeper than know- 
ledge. From nature proceeds conscious knowledge and conscious 
acts. The fall of man, though starting in conscious unbelief 
and disobedience, corrupted the whole nature. Persona corrum- 
pit naturam. Henceall the descendants of Adam were born 
in sin. A child is sinful in nature before it is sinful in act. 
And adult fallen life is sinful, not only in thought and act, but 
deeper than these, in the perverted nature. There is, so to 
speak, a reservoir beneath consciousness, from which proceed 
evil thoughts and evil deeds. 

In regeneration a change is produced, not only in thoughts, 
words, and acts, but in the life of the man, in hisnature. The 
regeneration must be as deep as the effect of the fall. If sin 
corrupted the whole nature, then grace must change the whole 
man. ‘ Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” 
And just as an unregenerated man is not fully conscious of the 
extent of his depravity, so the regenerated man knows not the 
depths of the work of gracein him. “ The Spirit itself maketh 
intercession for us in groanings that cannot be uttered.” 

Undoubtedly there is a reciprocal influence going on here. 
The nature determines personal life, and personal life also in- 
fluences and changes the nature. While the heart is. changed 
in regeneration, yet it is not a magical change. The will must 
consent. And all through life the conscious activities of per- 
sonal life continue to nourish and confirm the new nature. 

Man’s relation to the spiritual world must hold largely in the 
unconscious sphere of his life. We believe that superhuman 
beings and agencies have communication with us in some way. 
Evil angels tempt man to sin, while good angels are near to 
strengthen him to resist evil. The wicked are in real commu- 
nion with the kingdom of darkness; the righteous are in com- 
munion with the kingdom of light. The “ Communion of Saints,” 
includes both the Church on earth and the Church in the heav- 
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enly world. We know that good angels are ‘‘ ministering spirits, 
sent forth to do service for the sake of them that shall inherit 
salvation.” And we may suppose that the departed saints are 
active also in behalf of the contest going forward on earth be- 
tween the kingdom of light and the kingdom of darkness. 
And yet all this communication is for us beyond the sphere of 
our consciousness. We know not when angels are near us 
We have no knowledge of the manner in which they communi- 
cate with us. Clearly, then, the communion here is in a sphere 
deeper than consciousness. Doubtless there are springs of life 
that are nourished down in the inner depths of the spirit, of 
which we have no conscious knowledge except in the effect or 
results in experience. This is one example to show that Chris- 
tian life is deeper than experience. 

We may find another example in the manner in which spiri- 
tual nourishment is conveyed to the soul. Take for example, 
the Lord’s Supper. In that holy Sacrament the Lord nourishes 
His people with His own flesh and blood. The nourishment here 
conveyed is a mystery. We know the fact, but the manner of 
the Spirit’s working in the Sacrament is concealed from our 
knowledge. The believer does not have a conscious experience 
of the nourishment conveyed to his spirit, that is, at the moment 
of receiving the bread and wine he does not have 9 sense ur 
feeling of the grace conferred upon him. He ought not to ex- 
pect that. We believe the excitement and religious tension on 
such occasions are often a hindrance rather than a help to 
faith. There are those who suppose they ought to have a sensi- 
ble, felt, experience of the reception of this spiritual nourish- 
ment, and their spirits are wrought up to the utmost tension in 
order to produce a special experience just when they receive 
the elements. They may mistake this religious excitement for 
the spiritual nourishment itself. Faith should be steady, fixed, 
calm, and the believer should rest assured that without such 
sensible experience the heavenly food is conveyed to the soul. 

Indeed the most ordinary activities of even our bodily life 
are not subject to sensible experience. The functions of the 
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body go forward without our knowledge. The heart beats, the 
lungs expand, the stomach digests, and yet we donot have ex. 
perience of what is going on, if we are in perfect health. We 
have no sensible experience of the growth of the body from day 
today. Is it not reasonable to suppose that the growth of the 
new life in the soul is to a large extent, in like manner, beyond 
our experience. That life is constantly active, constantly ad- 
vancing, even when we are not directly engaged in religious 
acts. 1t is but the smallest portion of its activities of which 
we have a conscious knowledge. This is so plain that it seems 
to be needless to dwell upon it any further. 

Let us then give the whole subject a practical application to 
two points especially. 

I. The first point to which we apply the general truth thus far 
argued relates to the membership of children in the Church, 
and the subject of Christian nature. 

Can Christian life be begotten and nourished in the soul be- 
fore the years of consciousness? And we shall now take the 
liberty of using the word consciousness in a somewhat broader 
sense as including the sense of moral responsibility. The 
question will then include not only infantile life, but the life of 
children up to the time when they become morally responsible, 
when they pass from the care of parents in this respect and 
become accountable to God directly for their own acts. 

The Scripture is not silent on this point. It is said of John 
the Baptist that he was filled with the Holy Ghost from his 
mother’s womb. Other similar instances are given in the Bible 
of children consecrated to the Lord in an especial manner from 
early infancy. Our Lord’s holy conception and birth may be 
given as an example. The human was assumed into union with 
the divine in the holy conception by the Holy Ghost. A work 
was therefore performed in the secret depths of His humanity 
in the very earliest processes of the generation of His divine- 
human person. At this primary stage of the development of 
human life, ordinarily sin is present as an inborn principle. 
We do not know, indeed, how it is, but we do know that it is. 
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Sin is there, not only in the body, but in the soul and spirit, in 
the whole life. There was a necessity in the incarnation that 
the principle of sin should be eliminated from the very begin- 
ning. The nature He assumed must be made pure and holy in 
the earliest stages of His existence. Hence it is said, He was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost. God did not create de novo the 
humanity He assumed, but the eternal Logos assumed humanity 
from His virgin mother. Nor was His humanity at this early 
stage rendered pure and holy in any magical way. The Spirit 
of God wrought according to the laws of life to purify it, so 
that our Lord was conceived and born without sin. 

Here then, is proof that the divine can lay hold of human 
life in its earliest stages. On the basis of this fact we believe 
that children can be consecrated to the Lord in their infancy, 
Baptism is a meaningless ordinance without this belief. We 
need not be able particularly to define the nature of Baptismal 
grace, tauf guade. There may be different views in regard to 
it. But that some blessing stands connected with holy Baptism 
we maintain. Upon this is based the significance of educational 
religion. All believe in religious education, that children should 
be trained religiously, but the case here assumed, means that 
the baptized child occupies a gracious state, that it is a mem- 
ber of the covenant, and that it should be treated and nurtured 
accordingly. This Christian state is to be unfolded by careful 
Christian nurture. The New Testament recognizes this status 
of the child of believing parents. If one of the parents is a 
believer, the child of such union is holy, that is, a proper sub- 
ject to be recognized as belonging to the covenant. Hence it 
may be baptized. So the exhortation is: ‘ Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord.” The Heidelberg Catechism recognizes 
this gracious condition of children of believing parents. They 
are entitled to Baptism. They are proper subjects to answer 
the first question of the Catechism: “ What is thy only com- 
fort in life and in death?” ‘* That I am not my own, but be- 
long unto my faithful Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

It is said of Leonidas, the father of Origen, that he was 
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accustomed to bend over his child in the cradle, venerating it 
as a temple of the Holy Ghost. God is present with children 
in their infancy. Before the years of consciousness and of 
moral accountability, child life is open to the operation of 
heavenly influence. We know that this is true of the influence 
of parents on the child. Before it knows the name or meaning 
of parent, the loving beams of a mother’s eye, the sunshine of 
her countenance, the tender tones of her voice, have power to 
evoke a life of love. Can it be that earthly parents find ways 
of approach to the child-spirit, and that the Heavenly Father 
has less power, or none at all, to draw His little one to Him- 
self? This, then, is one application of the meaning of uncon- 
scious Christian life. It must be allowed to be eminently 
practical. It is not an abstract question of psychology, not a 
mere speculation, but a truth of the very highest practical im- 
portance. 

II. But the truth here brought forward has significance also 
for the Christian life of adults. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that this is to be measured by the knowledge that comes 
through conscious experience. The subject here may be viewed 
under two heads, first as involving a sphere that never comes 
under the light of conscious knowledge, and secondly as a 
sphere that may or may not come under such light, according 
to the individual’s experience and training. 

As already intimated in a general way, there is a realm in 
the life of every Christian that he never does, and never can, 
in this life, penetrate by conscious knowledge. And just for 
the reason that life, in the nature of the case, is deeper than 
knowledge or experience. The side of the spirit that is turned 
towards the spirit world has its own deep mysteries. In that 
inner sphere are generated the affections and thoughts that 
come out in the conscious experience of life. Just as in the 
mystery of physical life, the ultimate beginnings are beyond 
the observation of science, and can only be known in their 
development, so there is a region in spiritual life that lies open 
only to the all-seeing eye of God. Every good impulse, every 
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good thought, strikes its roots back in the interior life of the spirit 
beyond our knowledge and experience. The generation of a 
single thought cannot be traced by our knowledge. There is a 
soil where it is buried from sight, and where, like a seed, it 
breaks through the environment and comes up into the light of 
consciousness. Good thoughts and good affections spring from 
good nature, and good nature is produced by the grace of God 
in the human soul. Hence the change in regeneration is some- 
thing deeper than the conscious affections and thoughts ; it 
reaches into the innermost quality of the heart, to the very 
foundations of life. The change reaches as deep as the nature 
itself. 

A really good man is far better than he knows, and a bad 
man is far worse than he knows. Where the life is really prin- 
cipled in love, and the heart is changed through the grace of 
God, the roots of the new life strike down into the secret depths 
of the spirit, and are nourished there by spiritual nourishment. 
There is in such a life a reserve force of which the individua 
is not conscious. He does not know fully his own strengthl 
If greater trials of his integrity should come his strength would 
prove equal to the occasion. He is timid and fearful in regard 
to himself even before small trials and small afflictions. He 
thinks he would never make a martyr, he would shrink from 
the trial. But this is because a portion of his life is entirely 
concealed from his knowledge. Let the trial come, and those 
erserve forces in the hidden depths of his life would assert 
themselves, and he would be surprised to find what he could do, 
God helping him. 

So in the case of a bad man. The evil is in his nature. The 
principle of his life is false. Sin has developed only in the 
degree of his trial and temptation. Outwardly he may seem 
to be a man of ordinary morality, his sins may appear only 
venial. But if his heart is unchanged by the grace of God 
there is a depth of undeveloped evil in him of which he is not 
conscious. It only. requires certain conditions to bring it out. 
It is on this account that in the sight of God the whole race of 
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fallen man stands on an equality before God. Ozae is not nat- 
urally better than another. Hence also even children are guilty 
before Him. He sees the inner depths of u corrupt nature, 
and He knows that it only needs opportunity to reveal itself. 

But inasmuch as a great deal that may be said on this point 
applies as well to another condition to which we intend to refer, 
we go on now to consider a second aspect of adult Christian 
life, as including a spherein which the consciousness is not 
clear, where the mind to some extent grasps and understands 
the life, but still sees it, as it were only emerging into the light. 

This sphere, we may say, lies between the life entirely beyond 
consciousness and the life that, is in the clear light of self- 
knowledge. It is a kind of border land where light and shade 
both prevail. Weneed only appeal to experience to attest the 
truth of whatis here advanced. Every one who is in the habit 
of examining himself, and who is growing in self-knowledge, 
knows that there is much in his Jife which he only dimly sees, 
or vaguely understands. The good and the evil in his life are 
engaged in a struggle. Often he must examine closely to know 
whether his motive in a given course of action is pure, whether 
some secret evil may not be mixing itself up with his best en- 
deavors. There is room here for self-deception. Hence the 
exhortations in Scripture to examine ourselves daily, to try the 
spirits, etc. 

And now we may notice the principle of certitude which is 
suggested by our subject. And this, after all, is perhaps the 
most practical outcome of our subject in its relation to con- 
scious Christian experience. It is objected to this theory of 
unconscious Christian life, that it may lead to false confi- 
dence. We ought only to rest, it is said, in what we are as- 
sured of by clear conscious knowledge. A believer ought to 
know that he is a Christian, and he ought to have full know- 
ledge of his Christian state. All that lies beyond such cer- 
tain knowledge is worthless. To place any dependence upon it 
is to have a false basis of trust. Therefore this theory en- 
courages the believer to slumber when he should be awake, 
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We need a living, wakeful, active Christian life. An uncon- 
scious life is no life at all. Of course all this is based upon a 
misunderstanding of the subject. Unconscious life is not a 
state of sleep or deadness of the powers of life that ought to 
be awake ; it does not mean that at all, although some minds 
will persist, in the face of all explanations, in giving it that 
interpretation. 

The certitude of the believer, for which the Reformers con- 
tended, is not exactly a certitude of knowledge, but of faith, 
and it is just oneof the prerogatives of faith, that it can reach 
where mere intellectual knowledge falters and fails. 

It is a fact, we need nog seek to hide it, that the best of 
Christians are troubled with doubts and fears, just as really as 
they are troubled with imperfections and sins in the practical 
sphere of life. Is this fact consistent with the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith, which, the Reformers taught, brings with it 
certitude of salvation ? 

Can a man be a true Christian and yet remain in part uncon- 
scious of his true Christian state and condition? May he be a 
true believer and yet not properly understand his condition, 
and so be troubled with doubts and fears? And does the 
theory of unconscious Christian life throw any light upon this 
point? These questions will reveal what we are aiming at in 
this disquisition of Christian experience. 

Let us begin with the doctrine of justification by faith and 
try to understand something of what it means, for just here 
some of the mistakes begin. In justification by faith, the 
Reformers taught, there is contained an inward authentication 
and a certainty of salvation, so that the believer is not left in 
doubt on this point as was and is the case in the Roman doc- 
trine that man is justified by faith and works, and that he is 
justified only in the degree that he is sanctified. If this means 
that all Protestant Christians are freed from all doubt in regard 
to their spiritual state and condition, then we must say the doc- 
trine does not prove itself practically to be true, for, as we have 
said, the best Christians are troubled with such doubts and fears. 
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Let it be understood first of all here, that the matter of cer- 
titude referred to is not the believer’s inward state, but the ob- 
jective fact of his salvation, wrought out fully, once for all, by 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The Protestant Reformers taught that 
man 8 salvation is objectively complete in Christ, and that justi- 
fication is the act of God through His Word and Spirit by 
which this fact is announced to the faith of the believer. Full 
and free pardon for ail his sins has been procured by the atone- 
ment of Christ, so that when he believes in Christ he is par- 
doned, not merely in part to the extent in which he is sancti- 
fied, but wholly, not on account of any worthiness in himself, 
nor on account of his faith, but that faith is the condition on 
which, or the organ through which, this pardon is made over to 
him. There is no question or doubt in regard to this objective, 
fact. If a man believes at all he must believe in the whole fact, 
not ina portion of it merely. He must believe that God is fully 
propitious towards him, that the Lamb of God has taken away 
the sins of the world, and that therefore God freely forgives 
all his sins, not a part only,and that, so far as this point is 
concerned, he stands before God as though he never had had 
or committed any sin. The Romanist holds that a man is justi- 
fied only in the degree in which he is sanctified, and therefore, 
as an objective fact God does not and will not pardon all his 
sins until he becomes entirely freed from all sin in his subjec- 
tive life. Hence when he dies his remaining sins must be pun- 
ished in the pains of purgatory. Therefore there is a penance 
still to be made to work out full pardon. 

The Protestant believes that the objective pardon of sin does 
not depend on his subjective condition, but upon the perfect 
redemption wrought out in Jesus Christ, and therefore all the 
conditions necessary for his pardon are already prepared for 
him even before he repents and believes. His repentance and 
faith are necessary, not to procure pardon, but to make it pos- 
sible for God to make over that pardon to him, 

Faith, then, has for its object, not the individual’s subjective 
state, but Jesus Christ. He must look away from himself and 
believe in Christ, and he must believe that in Christ he receives 
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the full and free pardon of all his sins. Here there is certi- 
tude. 

But while justification is thus a complete forensic act of God, 
and faith rests upon it, yet several points are here to be con- 
sidered, One is, that the appropriation of the benefits of justi- 
fication requires a progressive unfolding of the regenerate life, 
and another is that we must distinguish between faith and feel- 
ing, or the conscious experience of the effects of faith. 

‘*For whom He foreknew, He also foreordained to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son, that he might be the first-born 
among many brethren; and whom He foreordained, them He 
also called; and whom He called, them He also justified, and 
whom He justified them He also glorified.” Rom. viii. 29, 30. 

Justification is a mere abstraction for the individual if it be 
not followed, or accompanied by regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion. Although sin is pardoned in the mind of God, and the 
believer embraces this as an objective fact or certainty, yet he 
knows that a work yet remains in overcoming and removing 
sin in his life, and this requires that he shall be born again, that a 
new nature shall be implanted in him, and that a contest shall fol- 
low in which he is to gain the victory over sin in his sanctifica- 
tion and final glorification. ““ Everything else, like regeneration, 
sanctification, and glorification, is still left incomplete, nothing 
but the certainly efficacious principle of all these being implant- 
ed in humanity. . . Growth in the certainty of salvation and 
in its stability, or steadfastness of heart, is both attainable and 
to be sought, especially since the remaining uncertainty can 
only spring from the remnants of doubt, which are connected 
with sin, and therefore with sin are to be resisted. Such cer- 
tainty and the consciousness of divine adoption are a special 
divine gift, called in Holy Scripture sealing by the Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of Christ.” * 

But the new Christian life upon whose implanting and unfold- 
ing depends the certainty of final salvation, is not fully clear 
to knowledge. It is life, and therefore deeper than experimen- 


* Dorner’s System of Christian Doctrine, translated, vol. IV. p. 231. 
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tal knowledge. Hence the believer does not, and cannot know 
all its secret workings, and he may, therefore, be unconscious 
of much of the mystery of his own progress in the new spirit- 
ual state to which he has been called. If then uncertainty and 
doubt find occasion to enter here, what has really been gained, 
it may be asked, by the boasted doctrine of certitude? Much, 
I reply, in that there is no doubt in regard to the free and full 
offer of the pardon of sin, so that the Christian has this founda- 
tion to build on. He knows that his pardon does not depend 
on his subjective condition, but on the redemption and right- 
eousness fully wrought out in Christ. He does not strive to 
propitiate God and procure pardon by his own righteousness. 
He starts with full certainty of God’s pardoning love, and it is 
much to have that starting point as a constantly present assur- 
ance. 

But with all this he must work out his salvation with fear 
and trembling. Not that he is now thrown on his own resources ; 
God still works in him to will and to do of His good pleasure; 
the divine election and calling, the sure promises of God, 
which are yea and amen, still furnish a support for faith. But 
the certitude above referred to does not secure him from all 
doubts and fears. He must now come to know and understand 
the working and progress of his own Christian life, and por- 
tions of this will always remain deeper than his knowledge is 
able to penetrate, and portions will be constantly emerging into 
the light of experience. 

It is important here to conceive properly the nature of life 
as something deeper than experience. And this leads us to 
the other point, that we must distinguish between faith and feel- 
ing, as we must also between life and experience. Dorner goes 
so far as to say on this point “ the blessed feeling of forgiveness 
and adoption is not always connected with faith, and after its 
appearance does not remain uninterrupted; so far the so-called 
faith without feeling has a measure of truth. But the cer- 
tainty must be distinguished from the feeling.” Again he 
says, “the consciousness of justification has degrees or stages, 
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. while justification itself has no stages.” That which is objective 
in the reality and certainty of redemption must become subjec 
tive in religious experience. Faith has the objective reality as 
its object, not the subjective experience. The Christian must 
believe in Christ, not in himself, not in his subjective states. 
Yet how many identify the two! 

Experience is a result of the Christian life. That life does 
bring with it feeling and knowledge, but life is not to be identi- 
fied with “ its manifestations in conscious experience.” None 
know better than pastors the difficulties that arise on this point. 
Many of the best Christians are often troubled and distressed 
in regard to their spiritual welfare. Their lives attest that 
they are conscientious and faithful. Others have no doubts of 
their Christian character, while they distrust themselves. And 
there are those who have the “blessed feeling,” as they ima- 
gine, and are comparatively free from trouble, and yet their 
lives throw doubt upon their Christian character, while they 
believe fully in themselves. “If a man thinketh himself to be 
something when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself.” 

. Why this difference? Manifestly because life is not open 
to knowledge in all its mysterious depths. Faith may be strong 
where self-confidence is weak. Faith may be strong in Christ, 
but weak in self. Let that faith be tested, not by religious feel- 
ing, but by some act or duty for the cause of Christ, and at 
once it shines forth clear and strong. In the parable, even 
the righteous were surprised when the Lord imputed to them 
acts of devotion to Him of which they were unconscious. They 
said, “ Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee? or 
athirst, and gave thee drink? And when saw we thee a 
stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? And 
when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? And 
the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily, I say unto 
you, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me.” The truly regenerate will no 
doubt be surprised at last to find the unknown depths of their 
life in Christ laid open to their view. “ For now we see through 
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a glass darkly.” True, it may be said, the evil in us is also far 
greater than we can know, but such evil in the truly regene- 
rate is now an excrescence, it is not of the true substance of 
his life. It grows up and over the tree as a parasite, it winds 
itself over and around the temple, hiding from view its outlines 
and proportions, but its foundation root is destroyed, and when 
at last it falls away, the true life and character will stand out. 
“Our life is hid with Christ in God.” The -tap-root of the 
Christian life is not only hidden from view in the depths of our 
own spirit, but it has its deeper source of supply even in Christ 
Himself. We do not have independent life in ourselves, but it 
flows into us from Him to whom the Father hath given to have 
life in Himself. In our present state we cannot see the reali- 
ties of the spiritual world; when the curtain is drawn, and those 
realities burst upon our view, then only will we know even as 
we are known. 

Modern pietism has inculcated and spread many shallow and 
erroneous views of Christian life. It has sought to measure 
and judge that life by a certain experience in the sphere of 
feeling, and it has insisted on requiring that the experience 
shall be the same in all individuals, and under all circum- 
stances, Hence its tendency to undervalue and disregard those 
relations that do not come within the sphere of such experience. 
Little importance is attached by it to infant baptism, because 
the child can have no conscious knowledge of the sacrament by 
which it is consecrated to the Lord. Overlooking the fact that, 
as the faith of the Syrophenician woman became a lik of con- 
nection between the power of Christ and the healing of her 
child, so the faith of Christian parents may be a real power to 
mediate the grace of God to their children, it can see no virtue 
in infant baptism. So also it undervalues the silent influences 
of that Christian nurture which forms a bosom of real life- 
power for the unfolding of the life of the child. 

It makes no distinction between the different cases of those 
who are brought to a knowledge of Christ in adult life, where 
the change may be more or less marked and sudden, and that 
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of children piously nurtured, in whom the new life asserts 
its influence gradually, as the light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. It overlooks the fact that men 
are not all drawn to a life of faith in the same way. It would 
lay down the same rules by which to judge the conversion of St. 
John and St. Paul. The kind of assurance required by these 
pietistic sects is very different from that proclaimed by the 
Reformers. The testimonium Spiritus Sancti, of which the Re- 
formers spoke, and on which they laid so much stress, was a | 
very different matter from the “ blessed feeling” referred to in 
modern revival meetings. They referred to an assurance 
through faith, these to an assurance through feeling; they 
connected the testimony of the Spirit with the Word and Sac- 
raments, these regard it as something magical, and as unme- 
diated. Hence the tendency to undervalue and neglect Chris- 
tian instruction. The old method of catechetical instruction 
that has come down from the earliest ages of the Church, must 
give way to the ‘‘new measures” of excited revival meetings, 

This new spirit has gradually moulded much of the reli- 
gious sentiment even in churches that do not profess to hold 
such a theory of the religious life. It has led to attaching 
undue importance to the manifestations of a religious life in the 
feelings. Religion has to do with feelings,—all grant that,— 
but they are a very uncertain test of growth in grace. As a 
consequence attention is to a large extent directed to the mani- 
festations of life in this form, when it should be directed to the 
real and true object of faith—the Lord Jesus Christ. Thusa 
fictitious experience is often produced through mere excite- 
ment, and many are thereby deceived. 

True, the old days of “ new measure” excitement have pretty 
much passed away. That method has for the most part run 
its course. But the underlying principle still lives. Now it 
confronts us in the children’s revivals under the direction of 
such a leader as Hammond, then it comes in a Moody and 
Sankey revival, and again, perhaps, in the wild disorders of the 
“Salvation Army.” We refer to these, not to visit upon them 
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unqualified condemnation, but only to show what dangers lie 
in making a true religious life to hold only in a certain kind of 
experience, and in overlooking the fact that Christianity is life, 
and that it has its deep mysteries that cannot be fathomed and 
measured by a shallow knowledge of what comes to the surface 
merely. 

If now we have at all succeeded in explaining and establish- 
ing the point, that “ Christian life is something broader and 
deeper than its manifestations in conscious experience,” it may 
be proper to inquire yet how ‘ we have come to have a clearer 
view of this truth” in the course of the progress of religious 
life and theological thought in the more recent history of our 
Reformed Church. 

A good deal of wrong thinking on this subject owes its origin 
to the rise of a faulty philosophy. The empirical philosophy of 
John Locke, in England, had not a little to do with it. Although 
a good man himself, he taught a theory of Human Understand- 
ing that has been the means of doing much mischief in the pro- 
gress of modern thought, the theory that all our knowledge 
comes only by experience. It led to materialism in science, 
utilitarianism in ethics, and skepticism in religion. Its mis- 
chief was not, therefore, confined to the sphere of science and 
philosophy, but extended to that of Christian theology. When 
philosophy gets on the wrong track it necessarily influences 
theology, because philosophy furnishes the human form of 
thought that clothes the truths of revelation. The system of 
empiricism did much, and does much still, to undermine the old 
established views of the church on Christian doctrine. It 
wrought to undermine the true view of human life, denying the 
distinction between nature or life and experience. It taught 
that the human soul is a tabula rasa, and set aside the idea of 
an objective constitution as lying at the foundation of personal 
life. It ignored the idea of humanity as an objective reality, 
and taught that the only reality here is individual experience. 
It led to a denial of the organic unity of the human race, and 
as a consequence of the denial of the possibility of a fall in the 
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nature that is deeper than the fall simply of an individual. As 
applied to religion it led to a denial of the objective constitu- 
tion of Christianity, and thus to the objective side of the Chris- 
tian life. It tended to undermine the old church view of the 
sacraments, and of the whole idea of educational religion. It 
may be thought that this is attributing too much influence to 
philosophy, but any one who has examined the history of the 
sensationalism in the philosophy of England during the age to 
which we refer, will admit the truth of what is here asserted. 

Of course the movement in philosophy was joined to the ra- 
tionalism that was developed in the Deism that prevailed. Both 
went hand in hand to destroy faith in the supernatural. The 
philosophy of Germany during this period was rationalistic also. 
It developed a giant system of pantheism that did much also to 
jeopardize for a time the faith of the Church. But with all its 
errors the philosophy of Germany was of a more earnest and 
spiritual character than that of either England or France, and 
when the smoke of the contest between faith and rationalism 
lifted, there were substantial results from this philosophy that 
remain as a solid gain in modern thought. Leaving aside their 
errors that have been for the most part eliminated, Kant, and 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel developed much in their systems 
that has been incorporated in the best Christian philosophy of 
the present age. 

Schleiermacher laid hold of the deep truths of German phi- 
losophy, while he sought to eliminate its errors. He made the 
distinction between philosophy and ,theology, as the great phi- 
losophers before his time did not, and he turned to revelation 
for the subject-matter of his teaching. The greatest merit of 
his system, perhaps, is, that he brought out the idea that Chris- 
tianity is LIFE, and as such something deeper than doctrine 
merely, or precept, or law,—a new regenerate life introduced 
into our fallen humanity by the last Adam, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Thus though Schleiermacher was far from being or- 
thodox himself in some of his views, yet he became, in a sense, 
the father of regenerated German theology. The victory was 
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gained over rationalism, at least in the center of learning, and 
the fruits of this victory, are now being realized in the revival 
of a better system of thought throughout the fatherland. One 
need only refer to such a work as Dorner’s recently published 
System of Christian Doctrine, to prove what has now been said. 

We own no slavish adherence to the best German philosophy 
and theology, but as a church of German origin, our American 
Reformed Church need not be ashamed to point to the great 
and good work performed in the fatherland to overcome ra- 
tionalism, and give us the pure Reformation doctrine. 

If we have come to clearer views of the nature of Christi- 
anity and Christian life in the struggle through which our the- 
ology has passed in this country we have done soe, not by 
following a foreign order of thought, but by holding fast 
to our alliance with the best life and theology of Germany, 
where the Heidelberg Catechism was born. On the subject 
we have been treating, we have not learned our lessons 
from Puritanism, nor English Presbyterianism, nor Metho- 
dssm, good and worthy as each of those is in its place, but we 
have drawn from the fountain of the Reformed Church in its 
native home. Above the Thirty-Nine Articles, or the West- 
minster Confession, we love the Heidelberg Catechism. We 
have fought our own battles, however, and claim to have 
reached the stature of an independent manhood in this new 
world. Our Reformed Church has developed a consciousness 
of our own peculiar genius and mission, and therefore we 
stand upon our own indeperdent foundation, as an American 
church, in sympathy and fellowship with tHe Christian churches 
around us, while we cultivate close sympathy with the life 
and theology of Germany. 

It is not necessary to trace the steps in our late history 
through which we have come to stand united on the articles of 
the peace-basis. It is sufficient to know that we came there 
through an honorable history. The struggle that tested the 
strength of our church unity to its utmost, ended in settling us 
the more firmly, intelligently and unitedly upon the basis of 
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our honored and tried Confession, the Heidelberg Catechism, 
and we may be assured that no storms or trials in the future 
can turn the Church from this foundation. Among the great 
truths of the system of doctrine contained in that Catechism is 
the one we have tried to unfold and defend—that the religion 
of Christ is a new LIFE, begotten in the soul by the Holy Spirit 
through the Word of God, that as life it is broad and deep as 
the nature of man, reaching to the inmost depths of the human 
spirit, and renewing the whole of our humanity, that it is not 
measured by our knowledge or experience, yea, that it reaches 
deeper than human nature, and is joined in indissoluble union 
with the divine-human life of our Lord Jesus Christ. Joined 
vitally to this source of life it is protected from destruction. 
‘For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.”’—Rom. viii. 38, 39. 




















III. 


CENTRAL ISSUES OF MODERN CRITICISM. 


BY REV. I, E. GRAEFF. 


THE stream of history may be compared to a magnificent 
watershed, which has numberless fountains and a countless multi- 
tude of streams, flowing in various directions apparently without 
unity of tendency, but nevertheless forming grand combinations 
until, through the channels of a few mighty rivers, the entire 
flow pours itself into some great central sea. Or, we may take 
a still loftier and broader view of it, and compare the progress 
of mankind to the starry heavens, on the face of which we 
behold myriads on myriads of shining orbs, standing out here 
and there as magnificent constellations, or running into the 
dim but glorious nebulz of the “milky way.” To the untutored 
eye this boundless universe of stars may be a mysterious jumble 
destitute of the sublime grandeur of absolute mechanical order; 
but to the intelligent observer there are systems adjoining 
systems, every one of which has its centre and its own domestic 
government, while all together make but one stupendous family 
moving in, awful unison around some common centre of celestial 
unity. . 

The progress of mankind can easily be traced to its historic 
sources. These were small and narrow, as they are found 
where history properly begins. At first there was primitive 
simplicity and barbaric rudeness; then gradually ideas and 
manners were enlarged, and became more refined and cultivated ; 
and, finally, some leading nationalities rose to the advanced 
level of a classic civilization, developing however nothing but 
humanitarian ideas on a strictly profane or secular basis. The 
course of history ran differently where it was controlled by 
superhuman forces. Under specific divine auspices the stream 
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started amid the sombre memories of a lost Paradise. It had 
but one central idea as its inspiring force, but this one idea was 
so singularly prolific that it expanded into a world-comprehen- 
sive economy, which is by far more sublime in its character 
and results than the astounding mechanism of the natural 
heavens. The growth of this economy proceeded in the midst 
of tremendous antagonisms, so that its very existence was 
sometimes in doubt and its development had nearly vanished 
from view; but, like the flowing waters, it never failed to 
approach its goal, or to come nearer and nearer to its historic 
climax, and every stage of its progress was the sure promise of 
a better time to come. 

There was a time when the range of thought was compara- 
tively limited, and when criticism was less versatile and com- 
prehensive than it is known to be in these days of broad 
movements. Experience has advanced and knowledge has been 
increased, and hence the number of critics has grown larger 
and larger until now the hosts of them can no longer be counted. 
The main issues and results of their work are, however, clearly 
at hand. Sometimes they set in motion a multitude of passions 
which, like the waves of a storm-tossed sea, rock, roll, and roar, 
threatening to engulf the precious products gathered throughout 
the ages. Yet, in the course of this confusion and violence, 
order and definite aim have not ceased to be, although the actors 
on the historic arena may be profoundly unconscious of the 
logical outcome of their work. Looking back from our advanced 
position, we behold previous generations moving in devious 
courses, often meeting in deadly conflict and making ghastly 
scenes before our eyes, yet approaching and safely reaching a 
better and more perfect destiny, carrying with them as they 
come the precious legacy of which we are made the happy 
heirs. 

Now, let us look at the central issues of this grand historic 
movement. Biblical critics are at present earnestly engaged in 
examining into the authorship, and the time and method 
of construction, of some of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
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They find in the Books of Moses and of Joshua peculiarities 
which, they think, demand a change in the prevailing orthodox 
opinions about the origin and manner of construction of these 
ancient Hebrew records. These critics are by no means agreed 
among themselves. Some are conservative, while others are 
fearfully sweeping in their demands for innovation; yet all 
agree that the notions of plenary inspiration and formal delivery, 
which have played so important a role, as formal principles of 
the faith in by-gone days, must submit to re-adjustment. These 
learned champions are not all of the destructive kind, desiring 
only to pull down and put out of the way the traditional 
supremacy of the Pentateuch. Some of them are said to be 
godly men, holding firmly to the divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures and making them the subject of a radical scholastic 
criticism only for the purpose of placing them before the world 
in their proper divinely authoritative character. Others have, 
no doubt, less noble designs; and certainly they do not all pull 
in the same direction, nor do they begin and end in the same 
place, or take in the same scope as the measure of their critical 
discovery. It is no wonder that timid souls fear and tremble in 
view of these conflicting criticisms, and that some are anxiously 
inquiring whether there will be anything left of the venerable 
Mosaic code for Christians to build their faith upon, after these 
modern antagonists are through with their work of investigation. 
Judging from the results of previous antagonisms of the kind, 
there is no-cause for serious alarm. The contents of the Pen- 
tateuch will take care of themselves as a divine gift and power, 
independent of its considerations of formal delivery, just as the 
contents of the whole Bible will stand upon their own intrinsic 
merits among the products of the human mind as a product by 
specific divine aid. 

In the five books of Moses the dogma of the unity of the 
Godhead and of His providence rule supreme on every page. 
Here we have one mark of distinction, and of historic significance, 
by the side of which all humanitarian productions of ancient 
times, however able and classic, make a very doubtful show 
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In connection with this primary idea of the character and 
government of God, the Mosaic Scriptures present to the race 
a complete ethical system, answering in its genius and organic 
arrangement to every degree and to the highest possible per- 
fection of the development of the social economy. This Mosaic 
code of ethics is not made up of fragments, picked up here and 
there by the way, but an organic whole up from its start to all 
the requirements of all the ages. Hence the critics may deter- 
mine very much what they please about the authorship and 
literary formation of the books in which this symmetrical 
system of morality is originally found, the existence of that 
system at so early a period in such complete and historic char- 
acter presents an argument, or a problem, to those who are 
anxious to pull down and destroy, which they will not very 
likely set aside or unravel in any merely negative way. And 
to these two cardinal Mosaic dogmas, or truths, or tenets, as 
any one may choose to call them, there comes the promulgation 
of a system of public beneficence and the Messianic evangel of 
the redemption and unification of the entire human race, which 
puts the climax of the ancient Hebrew laws and institutions 
far beyond the realm of mere legal enactment, and out of the 
range of merely secular growth of political economy. Whoever 
therefore has written the books of Moses in their present form, 
if it was not Moses himself, as was all along supposed, they 
must still have been written by divinely inspired penmen, since 
the supernatural character of their contents can never be suc- 
cessfully called into question. The grand central theological, 
ethical, and benevolent ideas of the Pentateuch came either by 
specific divine aid or by human ingenuity; and if by the latter, 
then the authorship of this ancient intellectual production is 
characterized by a philosophical calibre and economic forecast 
far overshadowing the loftiest genius of ancient times. 

Still it would be blind folly to dream of holding on mechan- 
ically to our orthodox notions of plenary inspiration, under the 
increasing pressure of an enlightened Biblical criticism. The 
notion that Moses was the passive instrument of Jehovah, and 
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merely wrote down what was dictated to him, served a good 
purpose in the life of the world. That opinion may, however, 
give way before the march of critical knowledge, without doing 
any violence to the authoritative force of the Scriptures to 
which it has been so long attached. The great central truths, 
found in these Scriptures before they were known elsewhere, 
will be held as an infallible test of their origin and character, 
rather than any traditional notion about the manner of their 
original delivery or the formal method in which they were 
brought to their present shape. Enlargement of ideas and 
change of opinions are necessarily involved in every progressive 
movement, and the times are pregnant with frequent and com- 
prehensive changes of this kind in all departments of life. 
Therefore, Biblical science is bound to move along in the same 
broad current of the age, while the cardinal dogmas of the 
Bible will assert themselves more potently than ever as the 
grand central forces which control the destiny of the human 
race. , 

The credibility of the gospel narrative of the life of Christ 
was called into question, long before the critics gave special 
attention to the difficulties of the Mosaic writings. After the 
first flash of Evangelical Protestant confessionalism had passed 
away, an era of frigid scholastic orthodoxy followed. When 
this was approaching its climax, Pietism came in as a timely 
reaction. In the midst of this theological and religious inter- 
action, modern unbelief in multifarious forms advanced with 
terrific effect. It first laid hold upon the minor difficulties 
discovered here and there in the writings of the Evangelists, 
but by and by it boldly assailed the divine character of the 
entire narrative and consigned the miracles and parables of 
our Lord to the shady regions of fiction and myth. Such 
being the negative temper of the times, as a matter of course 
the divinity of Jesus was not spared by the critics. It went 
down with the universal wreck of the faith, which had been 
made to rest on the economy of the Gospel. When this central 
point was struck, the issue came to its awfully grand historic 
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climax; and this came with an emphasis that will ever stand 
out in modern history as the sublime cardinal turning point of 
Christocentric thinking. Schleiermacher came to the front. 
He himself had been carried along by the rationalistic and 
pantheistic tidal wave of his age, and was not yet by any means 
strictly orthodox on every point. Yet as a masterly original 
genius, he entered the controversial arena, laid hold upon the 
one central issue of the great conflict, and placed the personality 
of Jesus Christ in the front as the infallible solution of all the 
difficulties that could be connected with the narrative of His 
life. It was by this sort of argument that he drove the nega- 
tive school to the wall, and inaugurated a species of criticism 
which has since done such radical service in the cause cf Christo- 
logical progress. 

Still it would be a mistake to look upon this Christocentric 
movement in modern history, so auspiciously begun and so full 
of promise, as a going back mechanically to the orthodox theo- 
ries of the past, as these stand opposed to the negative theories 
of modern sceptics. The issue evidently involves an advance 
on the side of Evangelic belief, which is sure to come in the 
character of a broader conception of the world-historical signifi- 
cance of the New Testament economy. Evangelic Christendom 
has already given up more than one, opinion, which once it 
regarded as unalterably fixed by the testimony of Holy Writ. 
Biblical scholars do not now, as they did in previous days, insist 
upon so total a corruption of the church of the middle ages 
that that entire period of ecclesiastical history must be treated 
as under the capricious play of diabolical forces. And as the 
notion of the divine right of kings has been swept away by the 
progressive current of modern politics, so will the various 
churches likely settle down on the broad ground of expediency 
when they come to estimate the comparative authority of the 
various forms of church government. All this means simply 
organic growth, and in its legitimate character is no sign of 
either error or decay. History has established the fact time 
and again, both in the sphere of secular and religious life, that 
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from the womb of decaying opinions and dying theories come 
forth new and abiding results. And the economy of the New 
Testament is no exception to this rule, since it must come to its 
historic existence in the world in the ordinary manner of historic 
developments. 

It is a matter of central significance that the Evangel of a 
personal world redeemer runs through every part of the Bible. 
In the Old Testament a Saviour is promised. His character 
and work are foreshadowed in the law by sacrifices and other 
ceremonies. The Hebrew prophets speak of Him in marvelous 
detail, and the Gospel of the Mosaic economy is substantially 
the same as that of the economy which grew out of it as its 
fulfilment. Yet there is a marked and vital difference between 
the two grand divisions of divine revelation. In the New, the 
Saviour is personally at hand and not simply promised, fore- 
shadowed, or prophetically announced. He is at hand as a real 
man, having soul and body, but being perfectly sinless. In His 
humiliation, however, He proves Himself to be in full posses- 
sion of all the powers of the Godhead. His birth, miracles, 
death, resurrection, and ascension, are confirmed by historical 
testimony of the strongest and most reliable kind, and His 
twofold character is thereby fully established as the God-man 
of the Christian faith. This one fact makes Him the central 
figure in the world of thought and life. Hence we have in the 
New Testament the old issues over again, which stand out so 
prominently in the writings of Moses, only in a higher and 
more real form. The law is not given here as a code of ethical 
precepts, but it comes to view in the power of a sinless life. 
We are not confronted with the dogma of a personal God and 
His government, but we see all the attributes of the Godhead 
shining in the life of a personal Saviour. No scheme of public 
charity has been framed and left behind, but we have in the 
author of our salvation such an incarnation of love as will 
answer the purposes of beneficence far better than any mere 
legal enactment ever could. The personality of Jesus is a 
problem which the critics will ever find harder to unravel than 
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any gordian knot. They have charged Him with being deceived, 
but the record of His life proves the contrary. They have also 
endeavored to fasten upon Him the iniquity of fraud, but in 
this they only got the benefit of the meanness and blindness of 
the attempt. And as He can neither be shown to be deceived 
or a deceiver, the narrative of His life stands secure. 
Nevertheless, modern criticism did not rest at this point. It 
went one step further, and tried to explain away His record by 
saying that the story of His life was an invention. Certainly, 
in this last effort the critics did not prove themselves very 
critical, not any more so at least than in the efforts made before. 
If the writers of the four Gospels created their narrative, and 
have written simply the product of the imagination, then all 
heathendom is again surpassed in masterly ability. The issue 
is therefore clearly put, and it cannot be explained away. It 
is not an abstract question, nor even a question of objective 
facts in a speculative sense. Intensely practical and real in its 
very nature, it comes right home to the rising consciousness of 
mankind as the one thing which cannot be denied or success- 
fully ignored. Christianity took its rise as recorded in history. 
It soon gained power and influence in the bosom of leading 
nationalities. It started in the East and moved westward as a 
triumphal force, simply by the pressure of its facts and its 
benign genius. In the East it did not take much root, but in 
the West it went to the very bottom of the popular heart. At 
last it has reached the climax of its occidental march, and is 
returning on the other side of its historic circle to the place 
whence it came. But it does not go back as it came. It will 
carry to the East many treasures which it has gathered in its 
course. As it has elevated and enlightened the nations of 
Europe and of America, so it is about breaking the spell of 
ignorance and superstition in the benighted regions of Asia 
and of other continents, and carrying the blessings of modern 
civilization to every quarter of the globe. In view of these 
facts, we may well keep calm when we find it necessary to 
modify our notions about plenary inspiration, and to allow the 
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Bible to be somewhat removed from the central position it has 
so long held as the formal principle of the faith. There are 
hostile forces yet, both at home and abroad, and these will 
dispute every inch of ground, as has all along been the case. 
If the past has, however, been marked by such signal success, 
in spite of the most consummate measures to prevent it, we 
may safely take it that the fime is near at hand when all anta- 
gonism will completely break down and leave the faith to the 
triumphal hosts of the Christian economy. 

It is rather a significant commentary on the common sense 
of the race that the great central truths of Holy Writ, and the 
cardinal tenets of our civilization, have not been received more 
readily. But then we must guard against being unreasonable 
in our demands or expectations. Certainly much allowance 
must be made for human nature. Although it is endowed with 
boundless capacities, it learns and advances but by degrees. 
The animal world is furnished with instinctive intelligence, 
which needs no training and never advances; but man must 
learn, and that often by hard experience, before he comes to a 
clear conception of objective truths and his own individual pos- 
sibilities. Nothing in the realm of philosophic reasoning fur- 
nishes a stronger argument in favor of the dignity and immortal- 
ity of the soul than its slow but unbounded intellectual and moral 
progress. And, as regards the tardy growth of Biblical ideas , 
and culture in the world, it should be remembered that these 
lofty ideals are but partially. realized, both theoretically and 
practically, by the body of Christian believers, and that much 
in the history of Christologic thought and usage rests under 
the sombre shadow of human depravity. Hence the wonder is 
not that modern criticism has been so extensively hostile, and 
so profoundly ignorant of the central issues of the history of 
the times; but rather that, in spite of all drawbacks, such 
astounding progress has been made, and that the mind of the 
race is now on the eve of a stupendous advance. Biblical 
science has found its proper centre and key, and is in a position 
to meet unfriendly antagonism with staggering effect. But, 
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what is still better, the Christian world is entering upon an 
era of practical activity which will carry the high ideals of the 
faith to a grander triumph than has yet been witnessed in the 
broad movements of the age. 

The basis of modern controversy is about being shifted some- 
what. The critics are entering a new field, and are likely to 
have a lively time among themselves. The philosophers and 
scientists of these days have imbibed the habit of claiming the 
whole field of reliable knowledge. They have undertaken to 
lay the foundation of morality, and of genuine universal human- 
itarian good will, on the hard basis of a frigid godless material- 
ism. Never in the history of the world has there been so 
specifically ‘“‘a philosophy of dirt,” as we have it in these 
closing decades of the nineteenth century. This startling 
intellectual phenomenon is easily accounted for. Physical 
science never developed as it does now. The philosophy of 
previous ages moved more in the sphere of abstract thought 
and metaphysical speculation, while the present age is absorbed 
in the study of matter and the structure of the earth. All the 
material sciences are comparatively young, although they have 
already come to adult proportions and assume the airs of a 
perfect manhood. Hence it is perfectly natural that they 
should stand in great popular favor, and should wield a far- 
reaching influence. Having discovered facts in the formation 
and government of the physical world, seemingly at variance 
with the dogmas of religion, modern scientists have glided into 
the notion that they must banish the idea of the supernatural 
in solving the mystery of creation. At first it was evolution, 
started at least by the miraculous fiat of a personal Creator; 
but later it ran down into spontaneous generation of life, pre- 
ceded by nothing but the blind agency of natural laws or mole- 
cular action. And when this degrading climax was reached, it 
was pompously given out on high authority that such was the 
positive conclusion of the highest wisdom, and that from this 
decision there was no appeal. 

Now if this sort of atheistic materialism was confined to 
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books locked up in the libraries of the learned, it would not be 
so serious a matter; but it has worked itself into text-books, it 
is felt in the schools, it figures in the popular prints, it wires 
itself into every social relation, and it pollutes even the sanc- 
tuaries of religion and of morals. Hence, like all extreme and 
heretical movements, it will not only be challenged from abroad 
by the champions of religion, but its strength will be severely 
tested by the rising developments of a better philosophy. 
Evidently, there is a storm brewing in the camp of scientists. 
Leading scientific scholars have for some time past been warn- 
ing the champions of materialism against the loss of precious 
time in going out of their way to fight the dogmas of religion. 
But the loss of time is not the material wrong in this sort of 
antagonism. The misery of it lies in the lack of capacity for 
grasping the issues of critical research with proper philosophical 
scope. In the great controversy now entering upon its course, 
it will not be theologians and religionists on the one hand, and 
scientists on the other; but it will be scientist against scientist, 
philosopher in a hand-to-hand struggle with philosopher, and 
critic in desperately close quarters with critic. The new school 
are planting themselves firmly on the theory of invisible but 
substantial entities, which are the exact counterpart of the 
known order of the physical creation and the forces or laws by 
which this exists. And as in Nature there is arising gradation 
from the hardest mineral up to electricity, magnetism, gravita- 
tion, gas, air, life, mind, so it is claimed there must be a con- 
tinuance in grade up into the realm of the intangible realities 
of the spirit world, and that both the material and spiritual 
universe must culminate in the headship of a personal God. 
From this central platform the theories of the materialists are 
being tested with all the force that scientific criticism is able 
to command; and, although it is yet too soon to speak posi- 
tively with reference to the final results of the contest, it may 
yet be safely taken that scientific dogmatism will be compelled 
to leave its narrow ruts when it undertakes to draw the bound- 
ary lines between the known and the unknowable. 
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This war will be sufficiently angular, certainly, to make it ex- 
tremely spicy and interesting, independent of any considerations 
of its historical bearings. It deserves to be welcomed, however, 
particularly on the principle of a broad philanthropy, -because it 
is so intimately connected with the genius of modern progress. 
It will be readily seen that it involves once more the question 
of an ethical foundation, on which the problem of human life 
both here and hereafter can be safely rested. Beyond a doubt, 
it is a serious measure for the interests of social morality, when 
the standard of accountability is forced down to the flat level 
of a godless materialism. The proposal to rule out all beyond 
our own solar system, on the ground of greater astronomical 
certitude and efficiency, would be no more absurd than the 
attempt to drag the moral consciousness of the human race 
away from its historical centre of a divine supremacy. Much 
ado is made of the slavish and degrading character of fear, as 
this is inspired by faith in divine government, as if this was not 
intended to elevate rather by the force of rational love so admir- 
ably in accord with the philosophy of personal dignity and 
freedom. Individual atheistic materialists aim at perfect living 
and sustain a reputation for morality, notwithstanding their 
low views of human responsibility. The force of mental pecu- 
liarities, of early training, of the social surroundings in which 
they live,—these and other considerations may keep them from 
publicly degrading themselves, but it is certainly not the moral 
tendency of their atheist creed that does. The masses of the 
human family could not safely be relegated to so narrow a law. 
For this and other reasons, theoretical and practical, a philoso- 
phico-scientific criticism, fully competent to take into thorough 
review the materialist theories of the day, may justly be regarded 
as a happy coincidence in the present posture of affairs. The 
ethical maxims of modern civilization are the product of divine- 
human thinking. The biology of materialism flies in the face, 
not only of Christendom, but of the intuitive sense of all man- 
kind. But falsehood often wears such a pleasant disguise that, 
though despised and rejected when seen in its proper character, 
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it gains at times such immense influcnce that, if it were possible, 
the very elect would be deceived by it. The theories of evolu- 
tion and of the spontaneous generation of life had an enormous 
increase of prestige since their rise, though neither of them 
has yet had sufficient time to come to a well-matured existence. 
It is not likely that they would have risen to such extensive 
popular favor, if the arguments upon which their success 
depended could have been tested as they are now. The biologi- 
cal criticism which is now taking the matter in hand will, no 
doubt, bring the public to its sober senses, and will prevent it 
from sacrificing its Christian sense of manhood and of morality 
to the Moloch of Science, falsely so called, however respectable 
the scholarship and great the ability may be of those who 
advocate the claims of this modern idol. 

Nor is public charity and universal good will any more safe 
in the embrace of modern skepticism. Materialists do indeed 
prove themselves capable of a generous munificence, but only 
within comparatively narrow limits. It is, however, fair and 
just that they should have full credit for what they really do, 
from honest, benevolent impulses. Still, when the history of 
their benevolence is carefully examined, it becomes very evident 
that the scope of their generosity is not broad enough to take 
in the full problem of human life. Negative thinkers and 
critics have never gone very far in running personal risks, and in 
making personal sacrifices, in the exercise of their benevolence. 
They are not naturally very forward in spending years of toil 
and of privation, in persuading the heathen to adopt the ideas 
and manners of our Christian civilization. The work of con- 
struction on so difficult a scale does not seem to square very 
readily with their notions of popular progress. It is much 
more to their taste, as a general thing, to dwell safely where 
the people are already civilized, and to make a display of their 
powers by pulling down and destroying the safeguards of the 
popular manners, rather than cultivate the spirit of genuine 
beneficence by sacrificing their own convenience for the general 
good. The charities of the age could not long run in such 
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cramped and narrow ruts. The vaunted philanthropy of 
modern skeptics needs to be ,peremptorily challenged, and that 
in the interest of universal progress. As the sun is the 
acknowledged philosophical as well as the astronomical centre 
of our solar system, so the generous impulses of mankind are 
best held, governed, and directed, while they cluster around 
the personal incarnation of a sinless divine-human love. And 
just as scientific research will aid in solving this problem 
of social economy, it.should be taken as a valuable auxiliary to 
the Christocentric criticism which now contends so manfully 
for the divine origin and authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
Entitative biological philosophy and Christocentric theology 
are nearly related in their genius and cardinal range of thought, 
and if they bring their forces together for the purposes of a 
most comprehensive beneficence, the reign of materialism will 
be effectually checked. 

And here we come again to the central importance of Biblical 
science and of Christologic thought, as an organic part of the 
solution of human destiny. The Bible as such has within itself 
the elements of a broad and liberal theological culture, and the 
careful student need not go beyond its pages to find the helps 
of generous training. Yet this blessed Book itself is a growth- 
It came to its form and perfection, as an inspired literary pro- 
duct, by human agency in the course of many centuries. It is, 
however, a complete work, and it admits of no further additions 
as a divine standard. But in the appropriation of its contents 
there must be growth, as a matter of course. Hence, the 
importance of a sound Biblical criticism, which cannot only 
defend the Scriptures against the attacks of unbelievers, but 
which can enter the broad current of modern life and master the 
central issues of the times by the breadth of its culture and 
genius. Therefore, theology must not be Biblical in any 
exclusive sense, to meet the demands of historical growth. 
Christianity, at its start, found on hand the resources of the 
leading orders of civilization, at that time intermingled on the 
domain of the Roman empire, and it did not fail to make good 
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use of them, though it found it necessary to inspire them with 
a different spirit and a new life. And Christendom, as it now 
stands, is in possession of material and intellectual improve- 
ments, which have been gathered from the experience of many 
generations, and are adding immensely to the moral force by 
which the Gospel overcomes the world. German Biblical 
criticism met the antagonism of rationalist, pantheist, and 
atheist, not by shutting itself up in some orthodox theological 
cloister and keeping aloof, in sanctimonious horror or self-suffi- 
ciency, from the scoffing secularism of the day; but it put on 
the armor of God, and then went into the hottest of the fight, 
drawing its forces from every available source. What the 
result has been is well known by those who are familiar with 
the present status of theological thinking and Biblical science. 
Surely the intellectual culture, and more particularly the scien- 
tific research, of this progressive age furnish an arena no less 
significant and broad for still further Christologic aggressive- 
ness and advance. And if the theology of the day will not be 
even more vigorous and more triumphant in its world-historical 
progress at the close of this century than that of former decades 
at the close of its periods, then it will be because it has failed 
to grapple manfully and to cope wisely with the central issues 
of the broad movements of this era. If the material sciences 
have been governed by false theories and have blindly antago- 
nized revealed truth, that is no reason why the servants of the 
Lord should not profit by what they have produced, and thus 
qualify themselves for pushing the work given them to do with 
tenfold greater vigor and success. 

It is a self-evident fact that, in a normal condition of the 
human mind, there can be no hostile conflict between the dog- 
mas of science and the dogmas of revelation. Wherever such 
hostilities exist, it is the outcome of either ignorance or of a 
perverse temper, or of both these bad powers combined. If 
theologians were always scientists, and scientists had always 
within them the light of Christologic theologians, the war of the 
materialists would soon come to an end, and the champions on 
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both sides of the great controversy would use their powers in 
developing the arts of peace. It is true, the lines of demarka- 
tion, dividing the various departments of intelligent activity, 
can never be removed. There must be divisions, but these 
must not be augmented into absolute separations inside of the 
economy of mutual relationship. It is very difficult to define 
the freedom of the will, though that dogma may be ever so 
firmly believed, simply because it is hard to point out the exact 
point where the force of motive, or of circumstances, and the 
power of personal volition, fringe and brush into each other. 
And the same difficulty meets us whenever we undertake to 
confront individual responsibility with the vast world of objec- 
tive influence and Providential care; but, for that reason, no 
properly balanced mind will doubt either its own freedom or 
its dependence on the beneficent supremacy of the divine will. 

Perhaps nothing proves the existence of Divine Providence 
so forcibly as the timely rising of counter-movements, whenever 
an intellectual extreme demands correction. Materialists might 
account for this by the law of reaction, if there were not such 
palpable, intelligent design in the historic outcome of such 
mental contradictions. Scientists have done a great and a good 
work, only they have gotten badly out of the way in doing it. 
The attempt to exclude themselves from the light of Heaven, 
while they are burrowing in the bowels of the earth, is not 
regarded as a wholesome transaction by some of their fellow- 
workers. Hence, these are determined to open the windows of 
Heaven and leave in the light from above. They are of the 
opinion that the time has come when the frigid dogmatism of 
the atheistic school must be broken, lest the whole train of life 
and of human destiny be madly rushed into dark, rayless mire- 
And is it not eminently the selection of the fittest that scientists 
should turn entitative philosophers, critically examine the argu- 
ments, facts, and theories of the matter champions, and turn 
these like captured guns against the very men who have framed 
them? It would not be Christian to be pleased because of the 
discomfiture or misfortune of aa enemy —provided, however, 
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that such a defeat would not be a palpable deliverance from 
impending disaster and ruin. In this case, the risk may be 
taken of shouting glad huzzas, without committing any wrong 
against the most sacred rights of humanity. 

The famous book of A. Wilford Hall—* Problem of Human 
Life Here and Hereafter ””—has already been reviewed in this 
QUARTERLY, and it needs not to be again introduced in that 
way at this time. Still it is due to the author to state, that the 
arguments in favor of entitative biological thinking presented 
in this article have been suggested by his exceedingly interest- 
ing book. This much I feel constrained to say, in the way of 
literary courtesy, and also to encourage the development of a. 
species of scientific criticism that will correct the fallacies of 
modern science and give us a new era of genuine practical 
humanitarian philosophy. Certainly,,it is time that secular 
science and Biblical theology should discover their true kinship, 
and take each other cordially by the hand in solving the destiny 
of man. Mr. Hall seems to be not only an honest co-worker, 
but his critical ability and scholarship cannot fail to make a 
profound and lasting impression. Live thinkers, free from all 
motives of prejudice, will not refuse to give the products of his 
mind a fair and generous consideration. 
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IV. 
THE ATONEMENT. 


BY REV. C. Z. WEIZER, D.D. 


It is thought by many good, earnest, and fairly learned 
men, that the term “Atonement” carries primarily in its 
bosom the sense of expiation and satisfaction; and, that the 
notion of reconciliation, if at all, can only be borne as a se- 
condary or subordinate meaning. A cursory review of its 
origin, derivation and history, will, however, convince the 
candid seeker after truth, we think, that such a conception of 
its original sense is not the true one. 


I. THE HISTORY OF THE WORD ATONEMENT. 


The high place which the term occupies in Christian, ecclesi- 
astical and theological nomenclature amply justifies our attempt 
to trace it over the course of its existence, from the period in 
which it appeared above the horizon, to its fixed location in 
the linguistic heavens. The task can be readily performed, 
too, by means of a list of disinterested authorities at hand; 
over a line of impartial sources, whence the earlier, and later 
meaning appears, without note or comment indeed. These 
references we will briefly present, solely on their own merits. 

1. WorcesteErR’s DicTIONARY, now a vade mecum to the English 
reader, speaks in a somewhat homely, but pointed style. Under 
“* Atone”’ we read, “ At and One, in the same manner as the 
Latin verb Aduno, to unite, from Ad to, and Unus, one.” It 
is added, on the authority of Gibbs, that “the origin of this 
word is obscured only in the pronunciation.” Fowler's Gram. © 
mar is drawn on for another apt morsel, to wit: “To atone, 
according to the vulgar etymology, is to set at one, that is, to 

‘reconcile; and hence atonement is etymologically explained, 
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At-one-ment.” Whether this derivation is right or not, recon- 
ciliation seems to have been the primary meaning of atonement 
with our earlier writers. Hence, in the Authorized Version of 
the New Testament, the same word which in 2 Cor. v. 19, is 
properly rendered reconciliation, is in Rom. v. 11 rendered 
atonement.(*) The word, however, soon came to bear the 
meaning in which it is now used; and such is, in fact, its ordi- 
nary meaning in the authorized version of the Old Testament,” 
(Popular Cye.). 

Under the word “ Atonement,”” Worcester furnishes us with 
an extract which reads: “When the word is divided into syl- 
lables, its meaning will be evident to every reasoner—At-one- 
ment. Thus to atone is to make one, or reconcile parties at 
variance; to make atonement is to bring about reconciliation 
and peace.” (Brown's Dictionary of the Bible), Several other 
specimens of the older usage of the term are set before us, 
under the same heading, which we bodily transfer: 


“ He seeks to make atonement 
Between the Duke of Gloster and your brothers.” (Shakspeare), 


“Which never can be at onement more.” (Bishop Hall), 


“ And like as he made the Jews and Gentiles at one between themselves, 
even so he made both at one with God, that there should be nothing to break 
the atonement, but that the things in heaven and the things in earth should be 
joined together, as it were, into one body.” (Udal.) 


2. Wesster’s DicTIONARY, in reference to the terms At- 
one—At-tone—Atone, says: ‘Supposed to be compounded of 


(*) Nore.—2 Cor. v..19:—To wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them; and hath com- 
mitted unto us the word of reconciliation.—tév Adyov ti¢ KatadAayhe (Katal- 
lages(. 

Rom. v. 11.--And not only so, but we also joy in God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the atonement ( Katallages). 

That the revised Version has adopted reconciliation in both instances, which 
is well, does not invalidate the declaration in reference to the primary sense 
which the earlier writers attributed to the term. It is not the theology, but 
the etymology of the word that we are seeking through earlier usage. 
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atandone. Toagree; to bein accordance; toaccord. * * * 
[This sense is obsolete]. The other meaning is then empha 
sized, 7. e. To expiate; to make satisfaction for. 

3. GzoraEe P. Marsu, in his Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage, writes: “The word atonement, certainly one of the most 
important terms in the nomenclature of Christianity, is purely 
English, although its ending is French. The historical evi- 
dence is very strongly in favor of the etymology, at one, and 
accordingly the derivative should mean either the reconciliation 
of man to his Creator, or a oneness of spirit between the 
two.(2) But this is not the usual theological sense, and the re- 
semblance between atone and the German Suhne, and several 
older Gothic roots which involve the notion of expiation, fur- 
nishes some reason to suspect that the real origin of the word 
lies further back, though we cannot trace it to any known 
Saxon radical.” 

4. TRENCH, in his Glossary of English Words, &c., &c., pre- 
sents us with this item in the terms ATONE—ATONEMENT: “The 
notion of satisfaction lies now in these words rather than that 
of reconciliation. An ‘atonement’ is the satisfaction of a wrong 
which one party has committed against another, not the recon- 
ciliation of two estranged parties, This last, however, was 
its earlier meaning; and if the word may be divided at-one- 
ment, as probably it may, is in harmony with its etymology. 
Possibly man’s sense of the great atonement of all, as resting on 
a satisfaction, may have ruled the use of the word.” 

He appends some apt quotations, viz. : 


“ He and Aufidius can no more atone 
Their violentest contrarieties.”’ (Shaks.Coriolanus, Act. iv. Sc. 6). 


(*) Norz.—After quoting Robert Gloucester, Dr. Marsh says: * Many simi- 
lar examples may be found in other early English writers. I have not 
observed the noun atonement in any writer before Tyndal (1526) who employs 
it in Romans v. 11. It is not found in the Wycliffe versions, I believe- 
Coverdale (1535) uses it, in Exodus xxix. 33; Leviticus iv. 20,26; Romans 
v. 11., and in several other passages. It also occurs in the Life of Edward V., 
ascribed to Sir Thomas More, in Hardyng’s Chronicles (1543), p. 473 of 
Ellis’ reprint.” 
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“ His first eseay succeeded so well, Moses would adventure on a second de- 
sign, to atone the Israelites at variance.” (FULLER. A Pisgah Sight of Palestine. 
Vol. 2, p. 92.) 

“Having more regard to their old variance than their new atonement.” Sir 
T. Mors. The Hist. of King Richard III.) 


“Tf Sir John Falstaff have committed disparagements unto you, I am of 
the church, and will be glad to do my benevolence, to make atonement and 
compromises between you.” (Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor. Acti. Se. 1.) 


5. FreprericK Denison Mavuricg, in his “Theological Es- 
says, (second London edition) p. 113, writes: ‘Supposing the 
Father’s will to be a will to all good ;—supposing the Son of 
God, being one with Him, and Lord of man, to obey and fulfil 
in our flesh that will by entering into the lowest condition into 
which men had fallen through their sins ;—supposing this Man 
to be, for this reason, an object of continual complacency to 
His Father, and that complacency to be fully drawn out by the 
death of the Cross; supposing His Death to be a Sacrifice, 
the only complete sacrifice ever offered, the entire surrender of 
the whole spirit and body to God; is not this, in the highest 
sense, Atonement? Is not the true, sinless root of Humanity 
revealed; is not God in Him reconciled to man? Is not the 
Cross the meeting point between man and man, between man 
and God?” 

From such a kaleidoscopic exhibition of the usage of the 
term now under review, arranged from the writings of both 
secular and religious authors whose judgments can hardly be 
regarded as warped, several facts naturally establish them- 
selves. 1. That “‘Atonement” had, in the beginning, been 
‘**At-One-Ment,” both in form and meaning. Its primitive, 
phonetic shape preserved its original sense, until a modified 
syllabification obscured its soul through a consequent pronuncia- 
tion. 2. That the moral sense of mankind, which demands an 
expiation, in order to a reconciliation of antipodal parties, 
substituted the cause and ovcasion to such a oneness (Sacrifice), 
in the room of the effect or result (Reconciliation). Hence 
the expiatory factor became the ruling one, to the detriment of 

6 
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the resultant element. 3. That the pregnant word “ Atone- 
ment”’ is largely in danger of becoming one-sided or partial, in 
force, with us; a conventional and technical term, as it were, 
save as its twin-senses are duly emphasized, and in their proper 
order. 

The singular unanimity with which those philologists, after 
a presumably thorough investigation into its root, report in 
favor of the At-one-ment form and sense, as the foremost one, 
cannot fail to strike us with great force. Even the quasi hesi- 
tancy of Dr. Marsh to accept the solution of his brethren 
unchallenged, forces us to the alternative of endorsing a view 
already so abundantly confirmed ; or of continuing still longer 
a search among Saxon radicals for its true source of emanation, 
with little hope of success, to boot, since so marked a pioneer 
as he even failed to the last. 


II, MORALITY OF THE WORD—ATONEMENT. 


The oppressive notions which cleave to this great term, like 
barnacles to a ship, have caused no little heart-ache, we think 
have occasioned an amount of pseudo faith; and it is not too 
much to declare, have generated even positive unbelief in re- 
ference to the grand plan of redemption itself. In addition to 
the unseemly conflict between advocates and opponents, a sad 
alienation of heart and a lamentable blighting of spirit result 
in consequence of the peculiar light which is turned on the 
theme by this or that interpreter. We cannot but feel that the 
term oftentimes fares badly in the hands of its friends, in that 
it is made a sponsor to bastard children. We venture to lift 
to the surface the vast amount of irrelevant and foreign matter 
men are inclined to connect with the article of Christian be- 
lief, which bears the name “Atonement,” under the form of a 
Trialogue between a Skeptic, a Theologian and a Pastor. 

The material entering into the hypothetical colloquy is 
largely taken from a learned thesis written by a learned 
English divine, te whom we gladly make our acknowledgment, 
but whom we would by no means have held responsible for the 
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turn we give his profound ideas, or for the order in which we 
set them forth. Under such a re-casting, we hardly think the 
author would recognize the offspring of his fertile mind. (a) 

Skeptic. It is held, that God called into existence the human 
race, and, after having subjected His creatures to a Law, con- 
demned them to perish eternally, because they had transgressed 
that Law; That His justice demanded an infinite punishment, 
which must inevitably have visited the fallen race, had not 
Christ graciously interposed and substituted Himself in the 
room of the guilty creatures; that by His sufferings, which 
cannot be conceived, and far less uttered, the Father at last 
became reconciled again, and placable, on the easy condition of 
man’s cherished faith in the vicarious Mediator; and that all, 
who cannot or will not endorse in heart and life this scheme, 
are forever condemned. 

Pray, is not this statement a correct formulating of the 
article of Atonement, when stript of the paraphernalia in 
which it is usually clothed ? 

Theologian. The naked statement exhibits an exceeding 
hardness and harsh dogmatism; but I am, nevertheless, obliged 
candidly to admit that our Christian ancestry has held to the 
scheme as you have presented it, and that it has, furthermore, 
been held as so imbedded and revealed in the Bible. Strict 
orthodoxy requires us to believe and maintain it, under this 
form, as biblical, and essential to salvation. 

Skeptic. Allow me then to ask, whether the maxims which 
such a scheme bases itself on can be defended as Moral? If 
so, then there is an end to all controversy at once. But sup- 


’ a Nore.—THEoLocicaL Essays. By FrepertcK Denison Maurice, M. 
A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. From the second London edition. Pp. 98-115. 
Its contents embrace the following rich roll of themes: Charity; Sin; The 
Evil Spirit; The Sense of Righteousness in Men, and their Discovery of a Re- 
deemer; The Son of God; The Incarnation; The Atonement; The Resurrec- 
tion of the Son of God from Death; The Grave, and Hell; Justification by 
Faith; Regeneration; The Ascension of Christ ; The Judgment Day; Inspi- 
ration; The Personality and Teaching of the Holy Spirit; The Unity of the 
Church ; The Trinity in Unity; Eternal Life and Eternal Death. 
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posing that fact to be questioned or denied, can we still hold 
them true solely on the strength of the rendering of Scriptural 
texts? Will the multiplication of Bible proofs alter the nature 
of those principles, to the mind of the doubter? Supposing, 
besides, that ecclesiastical authorities, with all the majesty and 
saintliness of their character, undertake to defend them; and 
supposing, finally, that public opinion, magnified by the ever- 
increasing verdict of centuries, were to constantly impress its 
weighty imprimatur, to preserve them from burial, and to hold 
them living ;—are not doctrines which fail to represent our 
convictions doomed, in spite of all outward bulwarks ? 

Theologian. Experience has taught us, in a thousand cases, 
whither such doubts and reasonings ever conduct men. To 
begin disputing about certain views of the Atonement, which 
in many, if not in all instances, are more or less extreme and 
radical, is invariably followed by a denial of its rightful place 
in the Christian plan. Then comes the suspicion, that such 
views are, after all, taught in the Bible. Then comes the end, 
which is, that the Bible itself is denied. 

Skeptic. Nevertheless, an immoral view is not saved from 
immorality, or changed in its nature, because it is thought to 
be found in the Bible? The Holy Scriptures, as a record of 
inspired truth, can and must teach and support a scheme that 
is essentially moral and true. If all that is true be not found 
in the Bible, whatever is contained in the Bible must ever be 
true, under a blazing scrutiny even. Jn which respect will not 
my proposition hold? 

Theologian. Mortals are not competent to erect a tribunal 
and sit in judgment on the morality or immorality of God’s 
Justice, I would have you humbly to bear in mind. How can 
we tell clearly, whether or not, that it is of the same kind with 
ours? Are we not told directly and positively that the carnal 
mind cannot understand spiritual ideas? Those mysteries are 
located on a plane infinitely above and beyond our power of 
comprehension ; ‘‘God’s ways are not as our ways, nor are 
His thoughts as our thoughts.” 
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Skeptic. I have no mind to drag God down. The question 
I raise, here and now, is—Whether man may not heed his own 
innate conviction of justice—absolute or relative? If the view 
which orthodoxy conceives of God’s justice, and formulates for 
my endorsement, outrages my conscience, must I suppress and 
ignore my honest conviction, and accept a notion which belies 
my moral sense? Am I not allowed to prefer my “carnal” 
notion of justice, as you are pleased to style it, to your “ spi- 
ritual’ one, so long as such a conflict stands? For example: 
I can forgive my fellow mortal a wrong done against me, with- 
out exacting an equivalent for it—‘an eye for an eye, or a 
tooth for a tooth.”” How humiliating the thought even, that a 
commercial payment or bartering exchange should cleave to 
my act of amnesty, pure and simple? Besides, such a guid 
pro quo transaction is in direct opposition to Christ’s own pre- 
cept— Be ye therefore merciful even as your Father in heaven 
is merciful.” I may indeed suffer a criminal to be punished ; 
but for his good, rather than for my gratification. 

Theologian. A criminal is punished, not merely that good 
may be done unto himself; but, likewise, to meet a principle. 

Skeptic. Granted. But if the former end would be reached, 
we do not suffer an innocent one to prevent the guilty from 
enduring the consequences of his guilt by taking them upon 
himself; and if a principle is to be vindicated, in that case, it 
is but justice adjusting itself, as when water seeks its level in 
course, and not for the purpose of causing an inundation, as 
a visitation upon the lowlands. Couple Justice with Equity, 
and I am with you. 

Theologian. And yet the civil code even makes room for 
voluntary security in behalf of a debtor. 

Skeptic. Debts are transferable, to be sure; but guilt, 
never. Consequences may be borne in behalf of an unfortu- 
nate one, or even for one culpably unfortunate. But how can 
I regard such a merciful assumption in the light of a punish- 
ishment ? 

Theologian, It is not wise to fall out with the wisdom of 
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centuries. I must once more protest against the habit of 
coupling man’s ways with God’s, man’s thoughts with God’s. 
It is simply audacious ! 

Skeptic. Sic! After professing to explain, on certain as- 
sumed principles of justice, what God ought necessarily to have 
done; yea, after telling us what He actually has done, on the 
principles which are common between God and man; after con- 
ceding that it is allowable up to a given point, to reason of 
God’s ways as of man’s; you halt—yea, veer suddenly off, and 
call the whole argument “ good for nothing,” because, forsooth, 
the righteousness of God may suffer somewhat aside of the 
righteousness of man! Now, if those common maxims and 
principles of justice are sacred and moral, in which man acts 
towards his fellow, and has always acted; and if God is much 
more righteous and merciful in His dealings with man—more 
so than we can possibly understand or conceive !—is it al- 
lowable for a single moment to attribute a course to Him which 
would be pronounced very unrighteousness in us? The great 
question confronting us, I again say, is whether our common and 
universally received and adopted maxims are moral or immoral. 
If you concede man’s notions of Justice and Mercy, as they 
have been entertained through the ages, to be essentially cor- 
rect and true, can we suppose God’s acts and dealings to be 
at variance with them? It is not my desire to drag down God, 
as you charge; I claim to aim at elevating Him still higher 
than the low plane on which man acts. 

Theologian. Whichever be your intention; and however 
willing I may be to concede a purity of motive, I cannot re- 
frain from recording my protest afresh against so determined a 
habit of setting forth human notions, as the rule and measure 
by which to test Divine ideas. Confusion only becomes the 
more confounded thereby. 

Skeptic. Since you are so averse to a marriage between 
reason and faith, after they have yet journeyed together in a 
sisterly way over a considerable distance, I will not again press 
this point. Allowing even that I take a rationalistict view of 
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the mystery of redemption, may I here ask, what has given 
rise to the habit, in men of my cast of mind, to fall upon such 
forbidden comparison? Will not the fault, if fault there be, 
fall on the shoulders of the theologians at last? Who but 
they formulate dogmas, theories, doctrines and opinions, and 
show with much learning their reasonableness, their intellectual 
natures and logical consistencies? And in case these do not 
strike all minds as quite so rational and satisfactory as their 
promulgators fancy; in case they are charged with darkening 
the sense of right and wrong in others who are of a different 
mental constitution;—may not the opponents also reason 
against these thories, as well as their originators have reasoned 
for them? If men may, by the aid of their understandings, 
formulate Divine ideas into shape to suit their minds, is it fair 
to deny that privilege to the doubters? to block the paths of 
thought and reflection against his entrance? Why should 
reason be tabooed on one side of the line, but not on the 
other? Fairness suggests the opportunity to reason on either 
side, or on neither. 

Pastor. At this point I would modestly take issue with you, 
my learned friends. On the one side, I feel happy in not 
being obliged to endorse and defend any notion, theory or view 
concerning the great Atonement; and still less, an hypothesis 
which lies open to the suspicion of misrepresenting the character 
of God, or of outraging the conscience of humanity, as our 
skeptical friend puts it. On the other, I rejoice in being saved 
from doubting the truth of the glorious article itself. May the 
day of surrendering our faith in the Atonement never dawn 
upon us, since it must necessarily prove a sunless one, were 
this truth blotted from the future heavens of the race. The 
jewel is separable from the casket, let it be remembered, and 
only shines in its native lustre as it is lifted out of its narrow 
environments. 

Theologian. Which being interpreted means—What ? 

Pastor—That there is a Theology of Heaven, of Revelation, 
of the Christian Creed: And that human schemes and formulas 
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are not parts of it, and consequently, not essential to an ortho- 
dox, saving faith. 

Theologian. But the theology of the Bible must never- 
theless formulate itself in intellectual propositions. 

Pastor. But woe to us, if we mistake the best of them for 
the facts which they try to account for ! 

Theologian. Since, however, it is inevitable that the under- 
standings and imaginations of men will be busy with all the 
subjects of revelation, statements must follow, and explanations 
become a necessity. 

Pastor. And why may not these formulas and explanations 
be enshrined in Scriptural language, which come home to the 
hearts of the humble and faithful ? 

Theologian. Do you then maintain, that the theology of the 
Bible, of the old Creeds, and of the Christian Church, ought 
invariably to formulate itself in the terms of Inspiration ? 

Pastor. As the facts of Revelation are embodied for us in 
grand Scriptural texts, Ido hold, that all ratiocination con- 
cerning the divine mysteries should likewise subject and confine 
itself in the limitations set forth in Revelation. Any statement 
that exceeds these bounds borders on speculation, at best. 
And, still further, any explanation that would stand in the 
room of an Apostle’s reason, or of Christ's, may be repudiated 
as unauthorized, unorthodox and unscriptural. 

Skeptic. Do you invariably separate the Bible and the Com- 
mentary, then ? 

Pastor. Whenever the latter would either inject, or elimi- 
nate ingredients, into or from the former, certainly. I hold 
and proclaim the Great Atonement. No man can safely teach 
beyond its compass, think and write, speculate and explain as 
he may, the moment he cuts loose from Scriptural moorings. 
‘*God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on Him, should not perish, but have 
eternal life.’ That is all mankind needs; all that can be 
asked. But should the understanding of man demand a reason 
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for such an economy, so far as that is essential, it too may be 
found in the territory of Revelation. 

But to preach the Atonement, as set forth in Holy Writ, is 
something different from advocating this or that doctrine, or 
notion of it. I do not feel myself authorized to preach any 
explanation of the article, no matter by whom it is cherished or 
promulgated, or whether it be of a popular or scholastic cast, 
unless it be to contrast it as a human thought, over against the 
Divine utterance. Faith in the great Fact, independent of all 
reasons for it, save such as are furnished in Revelation, is alone 
essential. 

Skeptic. Is not blind credulity fostered by such a course? 

Pastor. Revelation invariably furnishes a good ground for 
the faith its facts challenge. 

Theologian. What satisfactory Scriptural ground, for ex- 
ample, may be quoted, on which the belief of mankind should 
base itself, in reference to the great mystery of the Incarna- 
tion? 

Pastor, The Scripture saith: ‘“‘ Because the children were 
partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself took part of the 
same.” Here is a broad reason given, and one wider aad more 
satisfactory than modern human enlightenment has yet been 
able to adduce. 

Theologian. May I ask for a like Scriptural reason for the 
Atoning death of Christ ? . 

Pastor. Again the Scripture saith: “He became subject to 
death, that He might destroy him who had the power of death, 
that is the devil.” A very good reason, again; and one which 
far outweighs any or all which man-made theology has framed. 

Skeptic. Nevertheless, the ‘‘ wrath of God”’ is preached as 
an occasion and cause of the Son’s death. Candidly, and in 
detail, do you not maintain, that the Father’s will has been 
changed, in some way, by the sufferings and death of Christ ? 
Is it not held, that mankind was rescued out of the hand of an 
angry God, in virtue of the penalty paid on the Cross? It is 
this arbitrary substitution theory, this commercial transaction » 
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this mechanical and artificial enforcement of the law upon the 
innocent, that shocks my conscience. 

Theologian. Such is an extreme view, however, and can only 
be held in a certain sense. 

Skeptic. How I long to know in what sense men may hold 
and defend it. 

Pastor. The theology of the Bible is not overloaded by any 
one of the theories you imply. My catechism, in full harmony 
with the Scriptures and the old creeds, assures me, that Christ 
“has fully satisfied for all my sins, and delivered me out of 
the power of the devil.” By the “ wrath of God,” besides, the 
Scriptures do not imply hatred, revenge, or any passional ebul- 
lition of feeling, such as man is capable of experiencing or 
cherishing against an opponent or enemy. Revelation must 
accommodate its terms to the comprehensive capacity of man, 
in speaking of the infinite Being. The perfectly pure and holy 
nature of God naturally revolts against the unholy and sinful, 
as health is stirred in the presence of leprosy or the plague ; 
as light shrinks from darkness, or life from death. The “ wrath 
of God” is not the opposite of His love, but its attribute rather— 
the under-side to an upper-side. I may then speak of the ‘‘ wrath 
of God ” finding its complete exhibition in the Cross—the meet- 
ing-point between Infinite Love and Infinite Evil. The love of 
God’s righteousness generated His antipathy against all un- 
righteousness; and the endurance of that wrath by Christ 
transpired through His acknowledging that it proceeded from 
love, and His willingness to quench it fully. 

Skeptic. I cannot endorse the term quench. 

Pastor. Which means, that a perfectly pure and righteous 
Being could only be perfectly satisfied, ‘‘ well pleased,” in be- 
holding the exhibition of a life and history, which from first to 
last so entirely corresponded to, and remained in harmony with 
His own will—the only manifestation of our at-one-ment since 
the fall. 

Sceptice. And yet it is loudly proclaimed, that Christ’s death 
took away the “ penalty”’ of sin. 

Pastor, TheScripture saith: “The Lamb of God takes away 
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the sin of the world.” The theology of the schools dwells on 
the penalty of sin, rather. To be sure, the penalty falls away 
when the sin is removed. Christ did not, however, take the 
penalty away, leaving the sin to stand. In that case He would 
verily have destroyed the law between sin and death, which, 
He expressly tells us, He came not to do, but to fulfil. If man 
chooses to enlarge on the already full statement of Scripture, 
he adds a plague to himself, no less than that he robs himself 
by taking from the Book of Life. To insert the word “ penalty ” 
as if the cup of salvation, already full to overflowing, needed 
some different ingredients, and to explain it, by saying, “ the 
law must have a victim in order to execute itself legitimately,” 
opens the question—‘* How then does it execute itself legiti- 
mately in lighting on one against whom it is not directed ?” 

Skeptic. I am astonished, though very much pleased to 
hear one of your cloth so liberally disposed. 

Theologian. And I tremble for your orthodoxy. 

Pastor. Iam neither more liberal, nor less orthodox than 
the Holy Scriptures, yea, than our Lord, who tells us of the 
at-one-ment between the Father and Himself, and the reason of 
it, in these words: “* Therefore doth my Father love me, because 
I lay down my life for the sheep.” Surely I have no business 
to call myself an orthodox man, if I substitute the notion, 
which would represent God as satisfied by the punishment of 
sin, rather than by the purity, obedience and graciousness of 
His Son, provided always, I am more ready to accept the 
theology of the Bible and the old Creeds, than the theology of 
the School as a standard of orthodoxy. 

Theologian. But the Holy Scriptures must be properly in- 
terpreted, or the door to fanaticism is opened far and wide? 

Skeptic. And pray, is it not open already to its full width? 

Pastor. Verily! Nor will the popular or scholastic ex- 
planations of divine mysteries ever prove the means to a general 
acquiescence, or communion of believers in one fold. They 
will continue to multiply the flocks rather. 

Skeptic. Would not a summary of the Scriptural theology 
on the Atonement prove an edifying theme for reflection? 
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Pastor. It has been to me acup of blessing. Its main 
points can readily be stated: 

1. God is Love, The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour 
of the world, by setting Him forth as the propitiation for our 
sins. Orthodoxy knows no difference of opinion under this head. 

2, The Son of God was in Heaven and Earth, one with the 
Father, in will, purpose and substance. His whole life on 
earth was an exhibition of the Father’s Will. He did not 
change that Will, but fulfilled it in the flesh. 

3. Christ was the Lord of men. He was their Representa- 
tive, and did not take upon Himself the sins of men by some. 
artificial substitution merely. 

4. Because the children were “ partakers of flesh and blood, 
He also Himself took part of the same.” He became subject 
to death, “‘that He might destroy him who had the power of 
death, that is, the devil.” Here are reasons both for His In- 
carnation and death. He shared the sufferings of those whose 
Head He is. He delivered them from the power of the devil. 
He endured death, because it was theirs, and rose to set them 
free from it, because it was an evil accident of their condition— 
an effect of disorder, not of God’s original order. He yielded 
to the power of an enemy, to rescue them out of his power— 
not to rescue them out of the hand of God by paying a penalty. 

5. The Scripture saith: “ The Lamb of God taketh away the 
sins of the world.”’ All orthodox teachers repeat this grand truth 

6. The voice at Christ's Baptism spake—“ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.’”’ The reason of it the Lord 
gives us—“ Because I lay down my life for the sheep.”” Christ 
satisfied the Father by presenting the image of His own holi- 
ness and love, and causing all that holiness and love to come 
forth completely in His Sacrifice and Death. 

7. Gather all the principles of the broad and simple Gospel 
together, and have we not an atonement —the at-one-ment be- 
tween man and God, in Christ ¢ The tens of thousands of believ- 
ing souls will cling to such a Gospel, and eternally rejoice that 
such a holy and acceptable Sacrifice has been presented to God. 











V. 


THE NECESSITY OF AN OBJECTIVE REVE- 
LATION. 


BY PROF. A, A. PFANSTIEHL. 


THE Word of God is a light, says the psalmist (Ps. 119: 
105). It is the nature of light, not only to expel darkness, 
but also to reveal objects. As the morning sun rises in the 
east, not only do the shades of night depart, but Nature in all 
her beauty is revealed. It is the nature of spiritual light thus 
not only to expel spiritual darkness from the mind, but also to 
reveal spiritual truths. This the word of God does. It not 
only disperses from our minds the clouds of darkness which 
hang over them, but its rays shine into them revealing spiritual 
truths to us. 

It is proposed to inquire how far we need this light, first as 
to a revelation of God, and secondly, as to a revelation of man. 


I, 


The Bible not only tells us that the idols which the heathen 
worship are not gods; it not only shows us the errors of men 
in their natural conceptions of God, but it distinctly reveals to 
us the only true, eternal, living God. And it not only tells us 
that God is, but—and this is of vastly more importance—also 
what He is. 

But it may be asked pertinently, can we not know God with- 
out an objective revelation? In answering this question it must 
be borne in mind that there is a great distinction between know- 
ing that God is, and knowing whot He is. Now without our 
Bible it is quite possible to become convinced that there is a 
God; nay further, that that God is one, is infinite, is eternal, 
which, as Aquinas in his defence of the Catholic faith against 
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the infidel, remarks, ‘‘even pagan philosophers have proved 
demonstratively, under the guiding light of natural reason.” 
But without the Bible, or an objective revelation, it is impossible 
to know anything definite or certain about God’s moral nature 
and attributes. Here the Platonic passage quoted by Origen 
(see Shedd’s His. of Christian Doctrine, Vol. I. p. 189) may 
with force be quoted:—‘“ Human nature is not competent to 
seek out God and find Him in His pure reality, unless the being 
seeking is assisted by the being sought.” 

The Bible is but one link in the chain of proof brought for- 
ward to prove the existence of God. The other arguments are, 
all independent of the Bible. Dr. Patton in the Presbyterian 
Review says: “ We are also in possession of materials out of 
which some knowledge of God would have been gained, even if 
we had not known the Bible.’’ ( Oct, 1882, p. 753.) But these 
do not give us a definite knowledge of the moral nature of God, 
There is e.g. the argument called the xtiological—formerly 
called the cosmological—argument. This is the argument for 
the existence of God based upon our causal judgment---the 
argument of cause and effect. This tells us, indeed, that God 
is, but it does not intimate in the slightest degree what He is ; 
it at most furnishes us only with the bare idea of will. 

Then the Cosmological argument. Although it is a step in 
advance of the former in giving us the idea of unity in God, 
as may be seen from the world as a “cosmos,” that is, an or- 
dered concurrence of things; yet this does not tell us anything 
about the moral attributes of God. 

And take further the teleological argument, 7. ¢., since we can 
discern a design throughout all creation, we confidently con- 
clude that there must have been a Designer, yet what does this 
teach us of the moral nature of God? It was necessary to have 
a revelation of this. And our Bible is such a revelation. 

Yet there is a dangerous popular tendency towards resting 
satisfied with natural theology only. A great many take the 
light of nature only to teach them of God. 

Ah! they say, as we behold the heavens, the myriads of 
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twinkling stars speak to us in their silent eloquence of God ; as 
we go out into the field the velvet-covered earth with its beauti- 
ful flowers and plants, and pleasant groves, musical with the 
sweet song of the birds, tell us of God; the summer’s breeze, 
the murmuring brook, whisper tous of God! Ah! Nature is 
our Bible! But just here let us ask what does Nature teach 
us about God? Oh! say they, it tells us God is love. Why, as 
we look out upon the rippling water, as we behold the beauti- 
ful mountains and verdant plains, as we take up a beautiful 
flower, as we listen to the bird’s sweet song—these all tell us 
that God is love! Very well, but what if the little birds tell 
them God is love, what do the hideous snakes tell them? If 
the gentle summer breeze and the rippling water speak to them 
of God’s love, what do the furious hurricanes tell them, which 
raise the mountainous billows that remorselessly dash the ship 
with all its precious load of human beings upon the rocks? 
What, indeed, does Nature tell us of the moral nature of God? 
Take e. g., His justice. As I look about me and see all the ap- 
parent injustice prevailing in Nature, I see the evil that ex- 
ists in the world as well as good, and I notice that the evil often 
comes upon the seemingly innocent, how can I conceive of a 
just God, of a holy God, who created all things? I cannot do 
it. But if I take my Bible in hand and read there that God 
originally created all things “good,” but that matters were sadly 
changed by sin entering into the world through the free agency 
of man, I have all the explanation necessary. The want of this 
explanation led the heathen into their misconceptions of God, 
They saw evil as well as good in the world, and hence very 
naturally conceived of two ruling principles in nature, the one, 
the principle of evil, the other, the principle of good and love. 
The light of nature is not sufficient. We need something more. 
This need is beautifully supplied in the Bible. 


** The heavens declare Thy glory, Lord, 
In every star Thy wisdom shines, 

But when our eyes behold Thy Word, 
We read Thy name in fairer lines.”’ 
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There are others who tell us that there is a God-consciousness 
within us which teaches us of God, and no objective proof is 
necessary. With Schleiermacher, they give supremacy to the 
subjective element in religion. With Tertullian they say, 
“The consciousness of God is the original dowry of the soul.” 

It is no doubt true that the belief in God is an intuitive be- 
lief. . Prof. Calderwood, quoted by Dr. Patton, says that “ be- 
lief in the existence of the One Infinite God is a necessary belief, 
that is, a belief essential to our nature, so that the opposite 
cannot be believed when the real problem is presented to the 
mind.” Upon which Dr. Patton remarks: ‘It must be ad- 
mitted that we have at least a choice of hypotheses as to the 
genesis of the concept of the Divine existence. We may say 
that belief in one infinite God is a constituent factor in the 
mind of man. though dormant here, and perverted there; or 
we may say that the belief isa generalization requiring culture, 
thought, abstraction, and perhaps Revelation for its full exhi- 
bition. The former view is taken and very ably defended by 
Dr. Calderwood. Antitheism, however, is a stubborn argu- 
ment against it. It must be remembered, too, that the idea of 
the Infinite is a very different thing from the idea of one Infinite, 
Personal God.” And alittle further on he says; ‘ Whatever 
opinions may be entertained regarding the value of the proofs,” 
—proofs of the arguments for the existence of God, he means— 
“most men will agree that they at least show that belief in one 
Infinite Personal God is not a simple and irreducible belief.” 
( Presb. Review, Oct. 1882, p. 757.) We see the truth of this 
from the fact that the ancient philosophy did not hold to the 
living personality of God. ‘The ancient philosophy,” I quote 
from Disselhoff, “in order to hold fast the unity of Deity, sur- 
rendered the living personality of the same and did not find it 
again, even through Plato, still less through Aristotle. From 
that time down to the present, the philosophy which has not 
been rooted in the Christian revelation has been so little able to 
attain to an understanding of the absolute Personality that it 
has declared the same to be an absurdity, a self-contradiction, 
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or else has degraded the absolute Personality, to the pitiable 
figure of the impotent, dead, mummy-like Deistic and Rationa- 
listic God.” Our God-consciousness may, and does tell us that 
there is a God, one, and infinite, but if it does not tell us of His 
personality and moral attributes, it fails in revealing to us what 
is of prime importance for us to know if we are to worship Him 
intelligently and heartily. The Bible opens with the thought of 
God’s personality and carries it through all its teachings. 

The denial of, the Absolute Personality leads to various 
errors. It leads either to Pantheism, Materialism, or Rational- 
ism, and the Bible holding fast to the idea of God’s moral per- 
sonality, is the only check upon all these tendencies. It teaches 
that He is not the Pantheist’s impersonal God; He is not the 
Rationalist’s cold God; He is not the Deist’s far-removed 
mechanical God ; but that He is the Christian’s personal, holy, 
just, benevolent, infinite God. 


Il. 


But what does the Bible teach us about man? We have 
seen that it, and it alone, plainly teaches us the absolute person- 
ality of God, and reveals to us His moral attributes. Now itis 
fully as interesting to learn what He teaches, if anything, about 
ourselves. If it denies Pantheism, and we are not an ever 
emerging and then disappearing wave of life-substance; if it 
denies materialism, and we are not secretions only of bodily 
functions, what are we? Socrates taught many years ago— 
Tyva6: csavtéyv.—The question arises, can we know ourselves 
without an objective revelation of ourselves? Perhaps in the 
sense in which Socrates meant the saying, it is possible. But 
in the Bible sense of knowing oarselves, it is impossible. Take 
but a few points: 

1, The Bible constantly reminds us of our sinfulness. 

As we look about us and see the heart-rending suffering, the 
far-reaching degradation, the unutterable horrors—these all cry 
out loudly for an explanation. Where do we find it? Has 
philosophy ever revealed the true secret of it all to us? It 
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sought for it long and diligently, in order that it might cure and 
prevent it, but did it find it? Does the so-called Humanism of 
to-day find it?—a Humanism which ‘‘ refers those black dis- 
graceful spots in humanity, not to a positive apostacy from God, 
but with weakening effect to an imperfection still adhering to 
human nature, in spite of which man will, of himself, without 
redemption, attain to full development?” Ah! no. But if we 
take our Bible in hand and look out upon this appalling black- 
ness of darkness, of degeneracy, and read there that it is due 
to the depravity lurking in living bosoms; read there that the 
degenerated, apostatized heart of man is corrupt, then we have 
learned the true cause of this vice and sin and degradation, 
just as we find the true cause of the bitter fruit only in the 
root of the tree. 

But again. In order to obtain a correct idea of our dread- 
ful sinfulness, we have but to take our Bibles and read there 
of the holiness of God; and then look into our own hearts and 
see the black spots of sin, even as we can obtain a correct idea 
of the pure whiteness of snow only by viewing it by the side of 
black earth. By neglecting to do this, men often entertain 
erroneous ideas of their true condition. But by doing this we 
learn very emphatically to know our sinfulness. Let men but 
take their Bibles, hold up before themselves the sublime, moral, 
pure, holy figure of Jesus, and where is their righteousness? 
Let them stand by the side of Jesus, and measure themselves by 
Him as their standard, and they will stand looking up with 
guilty countenances at Him, by the side of whom they do not 
reach even high enough to unloose His shoe. Let them open the 
shutters of their hearts and let the light of God’s Word shine 
into them, and then stand aghast at the disclosures. 

2. The Bible also tells us of the full consequences of this 
sinfulness, how it has brought just condemnation upon us; how 
it has dragged us down from the high pedestal upon which God 
created man, down into the miry clay, and horrible pit of iniquity. 
We needed a revelation of these things before we could know 
anything definite or certain about them. 
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8. But. it also reveals to us something better. It speaks to 
us of ahappy immortality. It tells us that the sighs for this 
immortality have a blessed reality, and what that reality is, so 
that we need not live in uncertainty, so that we need not, un- 
less we so choose, die in uncertainty. The Christian’s lust words 
need not be the despairing cry of the ancient philosopher: ‘I 
was born polluted, I have spent my life anxiously, I die with 
trembling solicitude.” 

But as he peacefully folds his hands upon his breast, calmly 
closes his eyes in the long sleep of death, he can say in full 
confidence: “ Into Thy hands, O Lord, do I commit my spirit.” 

For the Bible reveals to us the believer's blessed relations to 
God. Did it only reveal God in His infinite holiness, justice, 
majesty and power, and ourselves sinful, rebellious, guilty crea- 
tures and no more, we would be of all men most miserable. For 
how could we sinful, condemned, conscious-smitten creatures 
live in peace and comfort in the sight of such an infinitely holy 
Being, perfect in all His attributes ? 

But there is more revealed. It is revealed to us that God is 
the gracious Protector and providential Helper of all His be- 
lieving children. He has shown us in His Word how He ever 
led His chosen people, and is unchangeable and hence now pro- 
vides for His children. He has revealed Himself to us through 
Jesus Christ the Saviour, who has shown us not only the mighty 
God before whom the whole earth trembles as He speaks in His 
mighty thunderings, who sways the sceptre of the whole uni- 
verse, but also the Father, so that henceforth all true believers 
in Him can truly be called His children, not only by creation 
but also by adoption, whereby we cry out unto Him Abba, 
Father. While the Bible reveals to us the awful chasm our 
apostacy has made between Him and us, it tells us also that 
love has bridged that chasm, so that we can start back to our 
Father's home, ‘for God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” 
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Are men not satisfied yet that there is no other way to be 
saved than the way the Bible reveals? God gave the race abun- 
dant opportunity to experiment on this, before Jesus came, and 
what was the consequence? Why, if Jesus had not come into 
the world to rescue it just when He did; if He had waited 4,000 
years longer, and the world would have continued to degenerate 
as it did—and there is no reason why it should not have done so 
—what would have been the condition of things in the world to- 
day? The stupendous experiment which God allowed the 
world to make to search after an unrevealed salvation prior to 
the advent of the Messiah, was a most signal failure. Think a 
moment how complete the experiment was. 

(a.) There was the Jewish mission. 


The primary mission of the Jew was to transmit to the whole 
human race the only religion of salvation, and therefore the 
only true world-religion, “but also to show the world that a 
religion of even most minute laws and complicated ceremonies, 
and extensive sacrifices could not give the conscience peace, 
but that men must look to something more effective.” 


“ Not all the blood of beasts 
On Jewish altars slain, 
Can give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain.” 


Realizing this, as only those who experienced it could, the 
Jews were looking for a Deliverer at the time of Jesus’ birth. 


(b.) The mission of the Greek. 


This was to show the world the insufficiency of unaided 
human reason to gain the soul’s salvation. But with what result 
at the time of the birth of Jesus? “Philosophy was sick of 
its own speculations,’ It reached indeed very high in its at- 
tainments, but reaching its highest point of culture, which after 
all was only the highest human altitude, it began rapidly to 
decay, so that as one has well said, at the time of Jesus “ the 
creed of the people wasa tissue of absurdities and fables.” 
Hence educated men who sought in vain to find an answer to 
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the question ‘what is truth?’ came to doubt if truth existed, 
and believed or professed to believe the outer world an illusion 
of the senses,God a myth, and human life a dream ended by 
annihilation. Their doctrine was, ‘let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.’” 

(c.) The Roman's mission 

This was to see how far man could attain to salvation through 
human law and human power. ‘‘ He was to try,” says Dr. Gre- 
gory (“ Why Four Gospels ?”) “ whether human power, taking 
the form of law, regulated by political principles of which a 
regard for law and justice was most conspicuous, could perfect 
humanity by subordinating the individual to the state and 
making the state universal.” (p. 53). But behold how sadly this 
all failed. 

(d.) The mission of the Oriental Races. 

Again we quote the excellent words of Dr. Gregory: “It 
was a subordinate part of their mission to prove the insuffi- 
ciency of the greatest wealth, luxury, and splendor to satisfy 
and save man. It was the problem on which Solomon wrought, 
and whose solution he gives in Ecclesiastes when he brings back 
from his varied experience the conclusion: ‘Fear God and 
keep His commandments, for this is the whole of man,~—the 
same problem, only on a vastly grander scale. The nations of 
the orient came from its attempted solution wretched and per- 
ishing.” (p. 47). 

All these missions at the time of Jesus’ birth had fully 
proved a failure. They had only been, at best, a preparation 
for the coming of the Saviour, so that human nature had, 
indeed, exhausted itself in its efforts to solve the problem 
of man’s salvation, and doubtless the philosophy of all this 
was that man might all the more heartily accept of the plan 
of salvation as revealed in the Word of God. 

And yet proud humanism boasts still to-day! Amazing au- 
dacity! To stand by the side of the “royalty of inward happi- 
ness, the purity of sinless Life,”"—yes, to stand by the side of 
Jesus Christ, and raise its voice in rivalry to Him—oh! what 
will proud man not do? 
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Scientific culture, too, raises its voice promising to help men 
out of their fallen condition by the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge, ignoring Christianity! Ah! Huxley, it is not the 
intellect alone that is fallen, but the whole man is fallen; and 
will scientific knowledge and attainment raise the soul? No. 
It needs the renewing power of God to raise it to its high posi- 
tion from which it has fallen, to purify the corrupt heart. Sci- 
entific culture is not the lever which will lift him above the sin- 
ful impulses of his heart and place him upon the bed-rock of 
moral rectitude. 

But listen, again, to Matthew Arnold and his school of xs- 
thetic culture, who as they walk among the low, degraded popu- 
lace of London, steeped in vice and immorality, propose to 
raise up these fallen ones by causing them to study the ‘* beau- 
tiful,” the “sweet,” the “perfect,” and assign to religion but 
a secondary place in the endeavor to raise them. A study of 
the “ beautiful,” the “sweet,” the ‘* perfect,” as especially is 
the object of poetry, placed before these fallen ones to raise 
them up! Imagine the degraded populace of London “ Smote 
on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green,” starving for want of 
bread, freezing for want of clothes, drunken in the gutter, read- 
ing—gven if they could read—poetry, studying the “sweet,” 
the “ perfect,” the “beautiful!” and this to transform them 
from beings some of them but little higher than the devils in 
hell, to beings but a little lower than the angels in heaven. 

He says that the great mistake we Americans make is in 
going to Moses and Paul for our doctrines of Social Reform. 
Mistake? But where would he have us go? To the culture of 
Greece and Rome? Surely not there. He admits himself that 
it has not realized his ideal. And says Desselhoff in the 
Bremen Lectures (p. 313) ‘‘The fact must be emphasized, that the 
Greek and Roman popular minds were not in a condition to 
produce an abiding culture, nay that at the very heights of 
their cultures, internal decomposition announced certain death— 
which thoughtful historians, like Thucydides and Livy by no 
means concealed from themselves and their contemporaries.” 
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And again: ‘ Even the bloom of the ancient culture we behold 
affected with unculture, nay, even with barbarism. It is on 
the whole only a commencement of culture, or, better, a beau- 
tiful and noble attempt towards culture.” Where shall we go 
then? Did not the true culture and reform which bids fair to 
raise fallen humanity, restore lost Paradise, emanate from 
Christianity which is founded upon nothing but the doctrines 
of Moses and Paul as revealed to them by God Himself? Did 
not Christianity break up, purify, culturize in its highest sense 
the putrified state of society existing at the time of its intro- 
duction, after philosophy, art and science, and man’s own un- 
aided search after “sweetness,” and “light,” and “ beauty,” 
of which Mr. Arnold speaks so much, had utterly failed? Are 
we then making a mistake in going to Moses and Paul, to our 
Bible, for the only light to guide us out of our fallen state? 
He goes on to say: “The great thing, it will be observed, 
is to find our best self, and to seek to affirm nothing but that” 
(“ Anarchy and Culture,” p. 90). But we have seen that we 
cannot know our best self outside of a revelation. It is just 
what our Bible is given us for, that we may amid the toil, and 
bustle, and business, and care of our temporal life, find our best 
self—that best self which is to live after all this toil and care 
of life is over. Nay, we will never find our best self if we do 
not follow the light of revelation. For as we lost our best self 
in Adam, so we find our best self only in Christ. Humanism 
cannot save us, after losing our best self. Scientific culture 
utterly fails. Austhetic culture is equally impotent. If these 
had been able to do so, I ask, why should Jesus have left the 
bosom of His Father? Why should He have taken upon Him- 
self bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and live among 
men to be buffeted by a wicked world? Ah! why that bloody 
sweat in Gethsemane? Why that bitter wail upon the cruel 
cross? Why that descending into the black darkness of the 
grave; why that breaking asunder of the bands of death, that 
ascending into heaven if we could be saved in any other way? 
Was this solemn act performed merely as a stupendous trag- 
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edy? Nay, it was done because man could not be saved in any 
other way. 

In view of all this how important, how absolutely necessary 
was this blessed Book Divine. How men should prize it highly; 
press it thankfully and closely to their bosoms, as does a mother 
her first-born infant, and use it as a lamp unto their feet and a 
light unto their path, for it will guide them safely through this 
life; it will comfort them as they pass through the dark shadow 
of death, until the pearly gates of heaven swing open upon 
their golden hinges and they enter into that city of which the 
Lamb is the perpetual light. 
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VI. 
CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


BY REV. J. M. TITZEL, D. D. 


Tat Christians should be of one mind and work together 
in peace and harmony may be said to be a self-evident propo- 
sition. At least, it needs only to be stated to be generally 
accepted. That Christians, however, are actually divided into 
many conflicting parties which often very violently and bitterly 
oppose and denounce each other, is a painful fact, apparent to 
all. Moreover, this discrepancy between what they should be 
and are, it is very evident, greatly interferes with the progress 
of humanity, and is a matter of no little reproach to the cause 
of Christ. Unbelievers, as is well known, continually point to 
the divisions and contentions that exist among those who claim 
to be believers, as affording sufficient reason for rejecting the 
authority of the Gospel and making light of its teachings, 
They undoubtedly are illogical and unwise in so doing, but it 
is nevertheless very natural for men to be influenced and to act 
in this way. Even true believers in Christ often find their 
faith sorely tried by the diversity of doctrine that prevails 
among Christians, and by the bitterness of feeling that too fre- 
quently shows itself as existing between those who claim to be 
champions of the faith once delivered to the saints. In many 
other ways, also, has the want of unity among believers re- 
tarded the progress of truth and kept the world from being 
converted to God through Christ. It has, for instance, in 
thousands and thousands of cases, in the way of keeping up 
useless party interests, caused a great waste of money, which 
might have been far more profitably used in sending the Gospel 
to those who are still sitting in darkness and in the shadow of 
death. 
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In view of the evils which so evidently grow out of the dis- 
sensions of believers, the question naturally arises, Why is it 
that the Church of Christ is so divided? And, on the part of 
those who are truly interested in the cause of Christ, also, the 
further question, How can Christian Unity be best promoted 
and made to be something actual and not merely ideal? The 
interests of Christianity demand that both these questions should 
be answered. It is scarcely necessary to say, that they are 
closely related, and that the solution of the one necessarily 
involves the solution of the other. The best way to reach 
correct conclusions as regards them, will be to consider care- 
fully the nature of true Christian Unity. This we may be said 
to have clearly set forth in the words of our Lord: “ Neither 
for these only do I pray, but for them also that believe on me 
through their word; that they may all be one; even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us; 
that the world may believe that thou didst send me. And the 
glory which thou hast given me I have given unto them; that 
they may be one, even as we are one; I in them, and thou in 
me, that they may be perfected into one.”—See Rev. N. T. 
John 17: 20-23; “that the world may know that thou didst 
send me, and lovedst them, even as thou lovelst me.”’ 

According to these words, true Christian union is a reflection 
of the union which subsists between the Father and His only 
begotten Son. Christ expressly prayed that believers might 
be one, as the Father and He are one. Now the Father and 
the Son are one in essence, and are alike partakers of the 
Divine nature and life. If, therefore, believers are to be one 
as the Father and the Son are one, they must be partakers of a 
common life. This life, our Lord further teaches us, is the life 
which is in Him. “I in them,” are His words. True Christian 
unity, consequently, has its ground, or basis, in Christ, and 
presupposes vital union with Him. It will help us to under- 
stand clearly what all is involved in this statement, if we will 
consider more fully the relation which subsists between Christ 
and believers. The Scriptures teach us that Christ as He ap- 
peared in the flesh, was not merely a man among men, but the 
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Man, indeed, the Second Adam. As all men by natural genera- 
tion have proceeded from the first Adam, and, as his children, 
are partakers of his nature, so all true believers by regeneration 
are the children of God through Christ Jesus, and, as St. Peter 
tells us, ‘‘ partakers of the divine nature.” Through the preach- 
ing of the Word of God and the administration of the Sacra- 
ments Christ is offered and made over to men as their Saviour ; 
and by faith men lay hold of and appropriate Him in such a 
way that His life becomes their life, just as the life of the 
parent becomes the life of the child. And in the true preach- 
ing of the word, and in the true administration of the sacra- 
ments, the same Christ is continually offered and made over to 
all; and by faith the same Christ is continually appropriated 
by all who truly believe. Thus, the same life comes to be 
possessed by all true believers, and, in virtue of this life, which 
is the central life of their being, they are one as to their 
innermost nature, just as all the branches of the vine may be 
said to be one in the vine out of which they have grown and in 
connection with which alone they have life. As in the first 
Adam all men constitute one human race, so in the Second 
Adam all believers constitute one family. 

In that all true disciples of Christ possess a common life in 
union with Him, they are, indeed, “an elect race, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession, that they 
may shew forth the excellencies of him who called them out of 
darkness into his marvellous light.” They are not, therefore, the 
same as the children of this world are. They differ from them 
in the nature and character of their inner life, in their motives, 
feelings, and purposes. But while they differ from unbelievers 
in all these respects, they are substantially one as regards 
these things among themselves, so that they can truly say: 


“Our fears, our hopes, our aims are one— 
Our comforts and our cares.’’ 


By what has just been stated, however, we would not be un- 
derstood to maintain that believers in virtue of their union with 
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Christ, and their partaking of His life, become something more 
than men, a tertium quid. Though in a vital sense, and not 
merely in the way of a moral union of sympathy, such as exists 
between teacher and disciple, are believers one with Christ 5 
yet, nevertheless, are they only men, since man was originally 
designed for vital union with his Creator, and in it only attains 
to his true manhood. 

True Christian unity, accordingly, can only be properly said 
to exist among those who are vitally united to Christ by faith. 
It is, therefore, by no means just the same thing as the unity of 
the visible Church. For the Church, as it exists here on earth, 
is not made up entirely of true believers. On the contrary, 
there are in her communion many who have a name to live but 
are dead, many who have not justifying faith, whose hearts have 
never been renewed by the grace of God, and who, consequently, 
are still in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity. 
It was so in the Apostolic Church, as we learn from the Acts of 
the Apostles, the Epistles of St. Paul, and the Revelation of 
St. John. It has been so in the Church ever since then, and it 
will, undoubtedly, continue to be so, until the Son of man shall 
come in the glory of His Father with His angels, and bring to 
an end the present order of the world’s life. This state of 
things, we would here add, was clearly foreseen and foretold by 
our blessed Lord while He was among men in the flesh. In His 
parables He expressly likens the kingdom of God unto a field 
in which tares grow among the wheat, and unto a net cast into 
the sea, which encloses fish of every kind, both good and bad. 
That there are ungodly persons in the visible Church, and that 
. she is not truly united, therefore, does not properly prove, as 
skeptics often insinuate, that the Church is not of divine origin, 
but rather goes to confirm such origin, by showing that she is 
actually just what Christ declared she would be. 

But not only are there in the visible Church those who are 
not in any sense vitally united to Christ, but even those who 
are thus united to Him are far from being perfect. Though 
Christ is in them, the hope of glory yet is not their redemption 
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from the dominion of sin as yet actually complete, They are 
still liable at any time to transgress the law of God, and have 
continually to contend with evil desires and unholy thoughts, 
the offspring of the old man in them, which, though crucified, 
is not yet dead. The actual life of the Christian in this world 
is, indeed, one of continual warfare. In him the new man and 
the old man are constantly more or less in conflict, with the 
promise of victory in the end, however, wholly on the side of the 
new man. As leaven in meal, so is Christ in believers, and as 
leaven only by degrees converts the meal into its own character 
and leavens the whole mass, so only in the process of time does 
Christ in believers bring their whole life into complete subjection 
to Himself. Hence the Scriptures, which are addressed es- 
pecially to believers, exhort them continually “to take heed to 
themselves,” ‘*to watch and pray,” “to set their minds on the 
things that are above,” and “to quit themselves like men,” and 
assure them that only “he that overcometh shall inherit all 
things.” With what is thus taught, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, human experience fully agrees. For though we meet with 
men occasionally who profess to be without sin, and to be per- 
fectly sanctified, yet we invariably find their lives sooner or 
later contradicting their claims to sinlessness. ; 
True Christian unity we are therefore warranted in asserting 
to be, moreover, something which will never be fully realized 
while the world, in its present order and constitution, exists, 
Though in the centre of her life the Church is already one, since 
as a whole she recognizes and acknowledges Jesus really as her 
head, and the true source of all her strength, yet in the peri. 
phery of her life this oneness will only manifest itself in all its 
beauty at the consummation of all things, when the tares shal] 
be separated from the wheat. Hence we have no reason to des- 
pair of the final unity and triumph of the Church, because there 
is not now the harmony among the peaple of God that we could 
wish to see. As, however, she is to be perfected into one, ac- 
cording to our Lord’s prayer, and as she will only appear in her 
true power and glory when she is thus perfected, it becomes the 
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duty of every true disciple of Christ to labor earnestly to bring 
about this desirable state. In the onward flow of the ages there 
should be a progressive movement in the direction of true unity. 

But if any one would successfully and intelligently promote 
the cause of union among believers, he should not lose sight of 
the fact, that true Christian unity is not only the product of a 
common life—the life which is of God in Christ, but, also, on 
this very account, the product of freedom and not of compul- 
sion; and that it is, moreover, not inconsistent with a certain 
amount of diversity, but rather implies it. 

The union between the Father and the Son is a free one. 
Though the Scriptures tell us that God sent His Son into the 
world, and set Him forth to be a propitiation for our sins, yet 
they also tell us that the Son freely came and freely offered 
Himself for us. The union between the Father and the Son is 
not, indeed, an outward compulsory union in any sense, but a 
union in love, which is always free. True union between be- 
lievers must therefore also be a union in love. Unless it springs 
from love, it cannot be what it should be. A merely outward 
union of churches, which would have no ground at all in love, 
if such were possible, could be of no real service to the cause 
of Christ. Many in all ages of the Church have overlooked 
this, and have thought it wise to endeavor, in one way or an- 
other, by merely outward influences, or force, to compel the 
disciples of Christ to be united. In this way, however, the 
cause of disunion instead of that of union has generally been 
promoted, Christian union to be true, must be free; and is of 
value only as it is free. For, as Tertullian well says, “It is as- 
suredly no part of religion to compel religion; to which free- 
will and not force should lead us.” 

But the unity we are considering, having its basis in life, and 
being free, is also consistent with a certain amount of diversity, 
and, indeed, implies it, as already indicated, for life always in- 
volves in it varying forces, and so also does freedom. God, 
who is absolute life, and is possessed of absolute freedom, is 
not only one, but also triune. The unity of the Father and 
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the Son is not that of two precisely similar persons, but of two 
distinct persons, the first of which dwells ‘‘in light unap- 
proachable ; whom no man hath seen, nor can see ;” the second 
of which “ became flesh and dwelt among us.” And such is 
the unity that Christ prayed for to the Father, that it might 
exist between those who believe on His name. Naturally men 
differ very materially in the constitution of their being, so much 
indeed, that some have doubted, and others even denied, that 
they have sprung from one original ancestor as the Scriptures 
teach. Christ did not come into the world to remove these dif- 
ferences, but only to deliver men from the dominion of sin and 
death and so to endow them with His Spirit, that every one 
might use whatever gifts he possessed to the glory of God and 
the benefit of his fellow-men. As the church, accordingly, is 
designed to embrace in her bosom all classes and conditions of 
men, she must necessarily have in her communion a great va- 
riety of types and phases of life, each of which has its own 
peculiar needs which it is her mission and duty to supply. In 
full accordance with all this, we find that in the Apostolic 
age, in which the true idea of Christian unity may be said to 
have been more fully realized than it has been in any subse- 
quent period of the Church’s history, there was a marked dis- 
similarity, in many respects, manifest among believers, not 
only as regards personal characteristics, such as distinguish 
St. Peter and St. Paul, or St. John and St. Thomas, but, also 
as regards Church polity and theology, as witness the differ- 
ences which existed in some particulars between Jewish Chris- 
tians and Gentile Christians, and those, so frequently noticed 
and commented on, between the doctrinal system of St. Paul 
and that of St. James. These differences, of course, involved 
no contradictions, but, nevertheless, they were such as prove 
that a large amount of freedom, in various matters, was al- 
lowed among the first disciples of the blessed Master, without 
any thought on their part that this was incompatible with their 
being one body in Christ. 

The fact that diversity, so long as it involves no actual con- 
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tradiction, is not inconsistent with the true unity of believers, 
is one which is especially worthy of consideration. Nothing, 
perhaps, has done so much to divide the Church of Christ, and 
to cause bitterness among those who should only love one an- 
other, as the idea that all who would be true Christians must 
hold the same doctrinal theories and conform to the same order 
of worship and discipline. It has been the fruitful mother of 
sects, and even of the most cruel persecutions, and has done 
an immense amount of harm to the cause of Christianity, by 
leading men to confound the narrow and often untenable doc- 
trines of men with the broad and eternal truths proclaimed in 
the Gospel of Christ, and to imagine that when certain forms 
of Church organization are giving way, the very foundations 
of religion are being broken up. We need, consequently, to 
understand, especially in this age of almost innumerable sects, 
each claiming to be alone the true Church of Christ, that 
Christianity is something more than any one of these, or all 
these together, and that its truths are not to be measured and 
exhausted by any particular system of theology, but are so 
deep, and so broad, that they cannot be fully fathomed, and 
are capable of an endless variety of representation. Were 
this properly understood and realized, we feel assured it would 
greatly tend to allay party strife and bitterness. 

In maintaining that difference in theological views is compati- 
ble with true Christian unity, and, therefore, ought not in itself 
cause a rupture in Church communion, we, of course, distin- 
guish between the fundamental facts, cr doctrines of religion, 
which must be believed in order to salvation, and the science of 
religion, or theology, which seeks to explain these facts, or doc- 
trines, and to arrange them in a system so as to satisfy the de- 
mands of the human intellect. As regards the fundamental 
facts of Christianity, these, in the very nature of the cause, are 
eternally the same, and must be received by all who are to be 
accounted true believers and heirs of everlasting life. No one, 
for instance, who denied Christ to be the only and all-sufficient 
Saviour of the world, or disbelieved in the existence of a per- 
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sonal, intelligent deity, could, in any proper sense, be called a 
Christian. But it is different as regards the scientific, or sys- 
tematic, apprehension of these facts, or doctrines. The theol- 
ogy of the Church does not remain the same, but necessarily is 
constantly more or less changing. For what satisfies the intel- 
lectual wants of one person or age, will never altogether satisfy 
those of a different person, or a different age. For different per- 
sons vary in their intelligence and power of comprehension, and 
different ages in their intellectual tendencies and in their point 
of vision ; so that the same things will often be seen by them 
in a very different light. The history of theological opinions 
strikingly illustrates this fact. Take for example the doctrine 
of the atonement. While in every age of the Christian Church 
the truth has been held and taught, that “‘ Christ died for us” 
and ‘loosed us from our sins by His blood,” so that “we have 
our redemption through His blood ;” yet how different the ex- 
planations of this sublime and inspiring fact, given in different 
periods of the Church’s history. Thus, to refer to only a few 
of the many theories advanced with reference to the death of 
Christ, it has been taught that it was to ransom man from the 
devil ; that it was a satisfaction rendered to a broken law; that 
it was merely an exhibition of God’s hatred of sin to teach 
man the evil of sin and the dignity of sorrow; andthat it was 
simply a revelation of God’s love for man, made to woo man 
back to God, and cause him to love and obey Him. In all 
these explanations there is, undoubtedly, some truth. “Yet, 
though we thankfully accept all the help which the ideas of 
sacrifice, or exchange, or ransom, or debt afford us, which of us 
is there,” to use the language of another, “that does not feel - 
that there is some deeper mystery unexplained, and that those 
theories are but feeble attempts to grasp that which transcends 
the power of human cognition,—feeble attempts to present 
under the miniature of human analogies the magnificence of 
infinite mysteries ?”* The same thing is also true of the Lord’s 


* Science in Theology by A. S. Farrar, M. A., &. 
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Supper, as its history teaches. ‘No theory of the Sacrament 
ever taught among Christians has denied a real Presence. The 
extremest Zwinglianism teaches it as well asthe extremest Tran- 
substantiation.”* Nevertheless, how exceedingly fierce the bat- 
tles of Theology which have raged around this doctrine! And 
yet, here again, there may be said to be some truth on all sides, 
and on all only part of the truth; and that the conflicts have 
arisen by a fragment of truth being mistaken for and claimed 
to be the whole truth pertaining to the subject. In the case 
of every important doctrine we find the same diversity of the- 
ories in regard to it. 

On account of the conflicts and divisions which different 
systems of theology have occasioned, some have been led to 
maintain that it would be well to discard all theological ex- 
planations and systems, and to hold fast only to the simple state- 
ments of the gospel. But this is really impossible. Man is 
constitutionally a thinking being, and, therefore, is impelled by 
his very nature to think and to inquire into the causes and re- 
lations of things, and it is only in this way that truth becomes 
his actual possession. A church, or an individual, without any 
theology, would be without any truth; and a church, or an in- 
dividual, with a finished theology, may be said to be moribund. 
What is needed is not less theology, but more humility and 
charity, a fuller apprehension of the fact that the finite cannot 
gauge the infinite, and that different views concerning a subject 
are not necessarily conflicting, and a more earnest and con- 
scientious seeking after truth for its own sake. It is the search 
for truth to support party interests, that generally does the 
harm. Theological discussion, when it is earnest and honest, 
always in the end, promotes the cause of truth. It is not, there- 
fore, something that should be altogether discouraged and 
relegated to the list of things wholly undesirable. Nor when 
properly conducted need it array men bitterly one against the 
other, or hinder them from holding sweet communion together 
in the house of God. 


*Thoughts on the Presence in the Holy Communion, by Rev. H. M, 
Thompeon, D. D. 
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What we have now seen to be true as regards theology and 
its relation to the unity of believers, is, also, true as regards 
ecclesiastical polity and worship. 

That the Divine Founder of Christianity intended that His 
followers should be collected into visible communities, as mem- 
bers of a body corporate, cannot seriously be questioned. The 
fact that He instituted the Holy Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Holy Supper to be observed until His coming again at the end 
of the world, very clearly proves this. That a visible com- 
munity must have some form of government, is also very evident. 
Apart, however, from giving to His disciples general authority 
to exercise discipline, and commissioning them to make disciples 
of all nations by baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and by teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever He had commanded them, 
Jesus, so far as the Gospel history informs us, prescribed no 
form of government for His Church, definitely determined in 
every particular, and alone valid for all time, but left it to His 
disciples and the Church, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
to make such specific regulations as from time to time might be 
required. In full accordance with this we find the course pur- 
sued by the Apostles, as gathered from the New Testament 
Scriptures. “In all that relates to the outward life and polity 
of the Church,” it has correctly been observed, ‘‘ the Apostles 
did not begin with promulgating a code of laws, and then shape 
the new community into a conformity with them. Still less did 
they record a series of fixed rules for the Church government 
or ceremonial of future times. On the contrary, they began 
with the formation of Christian communities ; necessarily giving 
them such directions as each case immediately required, but en- 
forcing as of general or permanent obligation, only a few prin- 
ciples of obvious truths, which admitted of great variety in their 
practical application, and leaving each community to exercise a 
large amount of independent discretion, and to develop its 
organization from within itself, if any further development 
should be needful. And they showed themselves throughout 
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their whole course on earth much more solicitous to inculcate 
and cherish sound doctrine among Christian men, than to enjoin 
a precise ritual, more concerned to maintain a unanimity of 
kindly feeling and mutual forbearance, than to require a uni- 
formity of opinion in non-essentials, or of observance in out- 
ward forms.” * 

From what has just been said we would not be understood as 
maintaining that there is nothing belonging to ecclesiastical polity 
and worship that is necsssary and of perpetual obligation in the 
Church, or that there is nothing that must be excluded. On 
the contrary we hold that certain offices, rites and observances 
are indispensable to a true Church, and that no observances 
inconsistent with the New Testament dispensation are to be 
tolerated. Neither would we be understood as holding that in 
any case it is a matter of indifference as to what rules or 
observances are adopted or allowed. For we believe with the 
author from whom we have just quoted, that “The outward 
form and constitution of a Church—the laws or customs which 
regulate its worship and discipline—the functions assigned to its 
officers,—the ritual observed in its devotions—and its whole 
action as a visible Christian body,—react with great force upon 
its inner life—upon the doctrines which it most prominently 
teaches,—the manner in which those doctrines are received and 
held by its individual members, and the whole of their religious 
character and state;” and that “hence in every Church a due 
attention to its outward organization, its regulations, ceremonial, 
government, and polity in general,—is intimately connected 
with its most vital interests, and can never with safety be 
omitted, or regarded as a matter of slight and trivial concern.” 
But what we do hold, is, that a marked difference in Church 
polity and worship is not necessarily incompatible with the 
true unity of believers any more than the different civil 
governments are inconsistent with the unity of the human race, 
and that such difference in itself need not, and ought not, be an 


* The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament. By Rev. G. A. Jacobs, D. D- 
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insuperable barrier to Christian fellowship, and to believers 
celebrating together the holy sacrament of the body and blood 
of Christ. 

But the true unity of believers, according to the prayer of 
Jesus, must manifest itself in such away that the world may 
perceive it and be led by it to believe in Him as the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. How, it may be asked, can it thus 
manifest itself unless in a community which is outwardly one 
organization ? In answer to this question we reply, that it does 
so in the same way that oneness of race shows itself in the 
case of persons of the same race belonging to different nations, 
that is, by the distinctive characteristics common to all who 
have the same origin. Such distinctive characteristics all the 
true followers of Christ have, and by these they may be known 
as @ peculiar people, no matter where they may be found. 
Thus all true believers acknowledge “one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is over all, and 
through all, and in all.” Wherever they are found as an organ- 
ized community there the Word of God is preached and the 
Sacraments are administered. And though there may be di- 
versity of exposition, and custom, and worship, in various 
respects, yet the same fundamental truths are accepted and 
proclaimed, as is proved by the fact that the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed, which briefly sets forth “the articles of our Catholic 
undoubted Christian faith,” is received and confessed by all 
churches, whether Greek, Roman Catholic, or Protestant. 
Then this unity manifests itself in the life and conduct of all 
true believers. Their aims and purposes are the same. They 
hate sin in all its forms and esteem the same virtues. Where- 
ever met with, notwithstanding their individual peculiarities, 
they may always be readily known. These things are often 
overlooked when attention is directed to the dissensions of 
Christians, but they nevertheless are true, and deserve to be 
carefully considered. Though Christian unity is not yet as 
manifest as it should be, though there is by no means as yet 
that kindly fellowship and harmony between believers general- 
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ly that the Gospel is designed to bring about, yet there is al- 
ready abundant evidence, that our blessed Lord did not pray in 
vain to the Father, and every reason to believe that in the 
Father's own good time the prayer of Jesus will be fully an- 
swered, and believers of every age and every clime be made one 
not only in their inner life, but also in its proper outward man- 
ifestation. 

From what has now been said we may gather the answer to 
the question, Why is the Church of Christ on earth so divided ? 
The reason, it is very evident, is not to be found in the na- 
ture of Christianity itself, as skeptics sometimes would have 
men to believe. No one who has ever made the Gospel a 
careful study, or has any proper understanding of its real 
character, can for a momént entertain such a view. Chris- 
tianity in iteelf does not tend to divide its adherents, but to 
unite them together in the bonds of peace and love. Its history 
amply proves this; for it shows that it has done more to pro- 
mote the brotherhood of man than all the other instrumentalities 
that have ever been at work among men. ‘To it we owe the 
breaking down of the barriers that separated Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and barbarian. The elevation of woman, the striking 
off his fetters from the slave, and the bringing of men together 
on the broad platform of liberty and equality, are also due to 
the influence which it has exerted on the minds and hearts of 
men. Not in the spirit of the Gospel, therefore, but in the 
corrupt nature of man, which the Gospel has not yet suc- 
ceeded in entirely vanquishing, and which is capable of falling 
into every depth of sin, are we to seek the cause of the strifes 
and contentions which have rent the visible Church of Christ 
more or less asunder, and marred her beauty. To the un- 
hallowed selfishness of those who belong to-her communion, but 
are not truly of her, and to the ignorance and weakness of 
those who have in them the germs of a true and living faith, 
but are not yet perfected in righteousness and holiness of life, 
must be attributed whatever of evil appears among those who 
profess to be the disciples of Christ, the chosen people of 
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God. It is important that this should not be forgotten. In it 
we have an answer to all the seemingly valid charges that have 
ever been preferred against the religion of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, who came to seek and to save that which was lost. 

We are now also prepared to answer the further questions 
How can Church unity be best promoted? If what has been 
said in the discussion of our subject be correct, then unques- 
tionably, the true unity of the Church can never be brought 
about by merely outward measures, no matter how proper these 
may be in themselves considered. For by such measures 
we cannot change the hearts of men, and yet these need to be 
sanctified and made one in Christ before there can ever be true 
outward unity in the Church. And here we have the reason why 
80 many efforts to bring about a union of believers have come 
to nought. Those who were engaged in them failed to under- 
stand fully that the invisible is always before the visible, and 
that the latter is ever the product of the former. If, therefore, 
we would truly advance the cause of union among those who 
claim to be the people of God, we must first of all see to it that 
we ourselves are vitally united to Christ by faith, and then do 
all we can to promote true faith in others. We must do this 
first, because, as we have seen, faith in Christ lies at the very 
basis of all true Christian unity. At the same time, we must 
also earnestly seek to become better and better acquainted 
with the teachings of the Scriptures, so that we may have as 
correct and complete views as possible with regard to the na- 
ture and design of the Gospel of Christ; and must labor 
industriously and wisely for the advancement of such views 
among others: for faith needs to be supplemented by know- 
ledge. Many of the disturbing influences in the Church are 
the product of well-intentioned ignorance. If the great body 
of sincere believers were possessed of broader and more correct 
conceptions of Bible truths, there would be far less difficulty 
than there is, in bringing them into closer and more intimate 
communion with each other. Finally we must cultivate abové 
all the spirit of charity,—of that charity, or love, which St, 
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Paul so glowingly describes in his first epistle to the Corinthians. 
The possession of this greatest of gifts, and its proper mani- 
festation on the part of believers, will do more to unite them 
in one body and to bring the world to the feet of Jesus than 
aught else besides. “Love,” the Apostle tells us, “is the 
fulfillment of the law.” It is also the beginning and the end 
of true Christian Unity. 














VII. 


THE NECESSITY OF FAITH FOR THE RIGHT 
STUDY OF HISTORY. 





BY REV. GEO. W. SNYDER. 





WEN the celebrated Astronomer Kepler declared that all 
great discoveries are preceded by a great guess, he expressed in 
homely phrase the profoundest workings of the human mind. 
Guesses at truth are often prompted by the unerring intuitions 
of faith, as it outstrips the halting progress of finite reason and 
links our spiritual nature with the eternal verities of the in- 
finite and invisible. The cold abstractions of the logical under- 
standing can never solve the problems of our present existence, 
much less that of our future destiny. We are but planets in the 
moral universe, and must acknowledge the controlling influence 
of a central sun. 

It is the God-given principle of faith that translates us from 
the dark mountains of self-deception and ignorance, to the 
blissful plains illuminated by the “‘ Sun of Righteousness.” In 
the exercise of its high prerogative faith fixes its eagle ken up- 
on the glories of the spirit-world and enjoys rapturous visions 
of celestial beauty unrevealed to the lower faculties of the soul. 
It interprets the significance of science in the divine economy, 
and recognizes in the orbital harmony of the spheres a First 
Great Cause. 

This general faith underlying and conditioning our conscious- 
ness is in its highest manifestation, the organ of our spiritual 
being, through the exercise of which, we apprehend God as re- 
vealed to us in the Person of Christ. It is essential in the study 
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of the natural as well as in that of the supernatural, and as a 
central light, renders luminous the whole circle of the sciences. 
Let us briefly consider its necessity in the study of one of the 
most important of these—that of History. History is the 
onward and upward movement of humanity toward the plane 
upon which is to be consummated the perfection of its highest 
development. This conception of History, comprehends a di- 
vine as well as a human factor. To ignore the former is a virtual 
acknowledgment that the civilization of the world is the result 
of a happy combination of fortuitous circumstances. The mighty 
revolutions of the Past, without faith in Him “who controls the 
destinies of nations,” are stripped of all their significance, and 
sink into mere selfish, sanguinary struggles, waged either in the 
interest of ambition or malignity. Chaos reigns supreme, and 
the piercing wail of human desolation seems to be mockingly 
answered in the hollow reverberations of its own echo. 

But to believe that God is in History, involves more than a 
theocratic conception of His presence and influence in the world, 
overruling its contending forces with retributive justice for the 
triumph of virtue and the overthrow of vice. Such a view would 
make this life the only object of our concern, and wrap our 
future existence in a forbidding gloom as vague and unsatisfac- 
tory as the shadowy Elysium of the ancient Greeks. 

The two factors of History are organically united in the God- 
Man Jesus Christ. Faith in Him as its central significance and 
last sense, is imperatively demanded as the only possible solu- 
tion of its complicated problem. As the hieroglyphics of Egypt 
are meaningless symbols without the key that interprets their 
mysterious combinations, so the forces of History, without 
faith in Christ, in whom they gather themselves up, confound 
the student at every step with intermingling movements seem- 
ingly chaotic. 

When we turn our attention to ancient History in the light 
of this faith, it naturally divides itself into two grand systems, 
the one involving a negative, the other a positive preparation 
for Christianity. In the former we see the crude prophetic 
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forms of Oriental art, and the gross materialism of her philo- 
sophy caught up by the idealizing mind of the Greeks and given 
forth with Classic transparency. But it was simply an elevation 
of humanity—a vain attempt to raise mortals to the skies, and 
by thus linking earth to heaven solve the great problem of 
human existence. The wisest and best among them acknow- 
ledged the utter failure of their endeavors, and hopelessly 
groping about in the dark despairingly implored the Unknown 
God to intervene for their salvation, as they confessedly could 
not save themselves. Thus the Grecian and Roman Mythol- 
ogies inculcating the unsatisfactory worship of deified mortals, 
finally forced men to abandon their impious shrines and look for 
the advent of a new principle either to vitalize the fossil forms 
of society, or give a new direction to the stream of History. 

The positive preparation for Christianity was accomplished 
on a scale correspondingly grand, though confined to the thea- 
tre of one National life. It first began in Paradise with the 
promise that the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head. It was continued through the line of the Patriarchs, 
gaining more significance and tangible expression in the calling 
of Abraham from whom sprang the nation honored with the 
special mission of carrying forward in its own bosom the Mes- 
sianic preparation to its completion. The separation of the 
Israelites from the surrounding nations, lest they should prac- 
tice their idolatries and thus defeat the designs of infinite love 
for the world’s redemption, was. favored by the comparative 
isolation of Palestine, the local theatre of their development. 
The Jewish economy, with its sacrifices, ablutions and other 
religious ceremonies, typifying and foreshadowing the Son of 
Man, in whom alone by way of anticipation they had signifi- 
cance and meaning, challenges our faith as one of the grandest 
manifestations of the ways of God to man. 

Thus these two world-movements of positive and negative 
preparation were carried forward for ages with strides more or 
less parallel, till in the fulness of time they reached their final 
glorious consummation in the Incarnation of Christ. This is 
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the central fact of History, rendering luminous the truth 
evolved from its mighty conflicts. 

Faith alone avails us here, and has the fullest scope for the 
exercise of its highest prerogatives. It can trace the hand of 
Providence in the rapid spread of Christianity, the extinction 
of the old Roman civilization, and the migration of nations. 
Even the temporal supremacy of the Church during a barbar- 
ous age was an evil not unmixed with good results. Faith sees 
the wrath of man and the malice of Satan thwarted in their 
base designs and made to promote the universal good. Poring 
over the historic page, it kindles with adoration as the glorious 
truth breaks in upon it; and, in the fervency of its joy, ex- 
claims: “ Eureka! Eureka! The world’s problem is solved in 
Christ !”’ 

Harrisburg, Penn’a. 














VIII. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


A RELIGIOUs ENCYCLOP£D1IA; or Dictionary of Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal 
and Practical Theology. Based on the Real-Encyklopadie of Herzog, Plitt 
and Hauck. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL. D.; Associate Editors, Rev. 
Samuel M. Jackson, M. A., and Rev. D. 8. Schaff. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalis, Publishers. 


The object of this Encylopsdia, as we are informed in the preface, is 
to give, in alphabetical order, a summary of the most important informa- 
tion on all branches of Theological learning. The work itself is based 
as stated in the title page, on the Real Encyklopadie of Herzog, Plitt 
and Hauck. The first edition of the Real-Encyklopidie, edited by 
Herzog alone, was begun in 1854, and completed in 1868, in twenty-two 
volumes. <A second edition of this work, thoroughly revised and partly 
rewritten, is now in course of publication. A condensed translation of the 
first edition was undertaken by Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D., in 1858, 
but after the publication of the second volume was discontinued. The 
present work, edited by Dr. Philip Schaff, is based on the second, re- 
vised German edition, and consequently presents the latest results of the 
best scholarship of the age. It is net a translation of the German work, 
but a condensed reproduction and adaptation of all the important Ger- 
man articles, with many valuable additions, and a large number of new 
articles by the editor and other competent scholars. The list of subjects 
treated is very full, and scarcely anything pertaining to theology, on 
which information could be desired, is omitted. The articles are con- 
cise, but nevertheless very satisfactory, and withal very clear and readable. 
It is a work admirably adapted to supply the wants of all classes, but 
especially those of pastors and intelligent laymen, who seldom have 
time to enter into a minute examination of everything that may be said 
on a subject, and simply desire to know what is important concerning it. 
After a careful examination of this Encyclopedia so far as published, 
we can heartily commend it as the best work of its kind in the English 
language. The volume before us is printed on good paper, with clear 
type, and presents a handsome and attractive appearance. The work 
will be completed in three volumes, large octavo, double column, and 
containing about eight hundred and fifty pages each. 
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A Liprary oF RELIGIovs Portry. A Collection of the Best Poems of All Ages 
and Tongues. With Biographical and Literary Notes. Edited by Philip Schaff, 
D. D. LL. D., and Arthur Gilman, M.A. With Lllustrations. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 1882. 

This volume is truly what it claims to be, “A Library of Religious 
Poetry.” It is an elegantly printed octavo, containing nearly two thou- 
sand poems, and representing over seven hundred authors, The poems - 
likewise fulfil the promise of its title-page. They are among the choicest 
of their kind, and are so admirably arranged that it is an easy matter to 
find just what the poet has thought and sung on any particular subject. 
Besides the poems, there are also given in connection with them, many 
Biographical and Literary Notes of great value, and fifteen unusually 
fine portraits on steel. The book is, indeed, in every respect, a most 
admirable one, and must prove a treasure to any person who possesses 
it. Its pages can scarcely fail to inspire noble thoughts and deeds, and 
to bring comfort and cheer to the weary and the mourning. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL and their Place in History to the Close of the Eighth 
Century B.c. Eight Lectures. By W. Robertson Smith, LL. D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 

This work may be said to be a sequel to the author’s previous work on 
“The Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” It is written in the same 
attractive style, and from the same critical standpoint. Though there is 
much in these lectures to challenge serious thought, yet we are altogether 
unprepared to accept as correct the conclusions reached and so ably and 
clearly presented by their author. Dr. Smith, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, is a disciple of Professors Kuenen, of Holland, and Wellhausen, of 
Germany, and is consequently a warm advocate of the newer Biblical 
criticism. ¥ 
CHRISTIAN Etuics. Special Part, First Division: Individual Ethics. By Dr. 

H. Martensen, Bishop of Seeland. Translated from the Author’s German 

Edition by William Affleck, B. D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

In 1871 Dr. H. Martensen published a volume on Christian Ethics, in 
which he set forth and discussed the principles, the ideals, and the norms or 
rules which determine the ethical view of the world and of life. At the 
close of that volume, which is complete in itself, he informs his readers 
that “Special Ethics remains to be treated under these principal divisions : 
1, Life under the law and sin; 2, Life in imitation of Christ; 3, The moral 
life of society and the kingdom of God.” In the present volume he pre- 
sents his views on the first and second topics above mentioned, which 
are concerned with the application of ethical laws to the actual life or 
conduct of the individual Christian, and which constitute, therefore, 
what the author terms, Individual Ethics. Under the first division— 
Life under the law and Sin—he treats of Life without law, of The chief 
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forms of moral life under the law, of Sin, and of Conversion and the New 
Life begun; under the second division—Life in following Christ-—he 
treats of Christian love, as Appropriating love, Contemplative love, Mys- 
tical love, Practical love, and Christian self-love ; and of Christian liberty 
as related to the law and to the world, closing with the consideration of 
the stages and states of holiness. This treatment of the subject is simple 
and thoroughly Christian, yet at the same time philosophical and out 
of the usual line. It is scarcely necessary to say that the work is a 
valuable and fnstructive one. His characterization of the Male and 
Female Nature is very striking, and what he says regarding Love to the 
Dead and Love to Posterity is worthy of special consideration. All the 
writings of Dr. H. Martensen, indeed, are possessed of a thoughtfulness, 
originality, and unction, which make them exceedingly interesting and 
profitable reading. This volume especially deserves a place in every 
minister’s library. 


Hours WITH THE BIBLE; or, The Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery 
and Knowledge. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., author of “The Life and 
Words of Christ.” Vols. I. Il. III. IV. With Illustrations. New York: 
James Pott, Publisher 
The object of this work the author tells us in the preface of the first 

volume, has been and will be, to bring all that he can gather from 
every available source to bear on the illustration of the Scriptures. For 
preparing such a work Dr. Geikie possesses special qualifications. His 
extensive reading and scholarship, his critical acumen, and his re- 
markable powers of assimilation and arrangement, all fit him for the 
task which he has undertaken. The four volumes already published 
are, without exception, interesting reading, and present, in an unusually 
attractive form, a large amount of most important information bearing on 
Old Testament history. Though we do not agree with Dr. Geikie in all 
the views he advocates, yet we can recommend his volumes to all who would 
know what modern discovery and knowledge have done in the way of 
illustrating and confirming the contents of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
In the preface of the fourth volume, which brings us down to the 
times of Hezekiah, Dr. Geikie informs us, that in this volume, as in the 
third, ‘‘ the opportunity has been taken, when it offered, of calling atten- 
tion to the references in the later Books of Scripture to the earlier. 
The publication of Dr. Robertson Smith’s book, ‘ The Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church,’ and the stir its wild and startling assertions have 
caused, make this especially desirable, for such incidental contradictions 
to his extreme views are of great weight.” Each volume has a table of 
contents, an index, and a list of texts illustrated. We wait with interest 
for the additional volumes on which, Dr. Geikie assures us, no labor will 
be spared to make them as thorough and reliable as possible. 
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AFTER DEATH; An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive Times, respect. 
ing the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship to the Living. By 
Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D. D., Canon of Ely, Principal of the Theological 
College, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop, and sometimes Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Third Edition. Rivingtons: London, Oxford and Cambridge. 
After death what then? This is a question that ever has claimed and 

ever will claim earnest attention. Nor is it at all surprising that such 

should be the case. Life at best is brief and death is ever near, so that 
it is natural that men should be desirous of knowing what-will be beyond 
the grave. In the work of Canon Luckock we have a scholarly and 
judicious consideration of the subject. Its object more especially is to 
present the views of primitive times. The book is divided into two 
parts. The first part treats of “The State of the Faithful Dead, and the 

Good Offices of the Living in their behalf;” the second part of “The 

Good Offices of the Faithful Dead in behalf of the Living.” Among 

the questious discussed are these: Is it proper to pray for the dead ? and 

Should the faithful dead be addressed in prayer? To the first question 

an affirmative answer is given; to the second, a negative. There are 

many things in the volume to awaken serious and profitable thought. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. The Anglican 
Reform. The Puritan Innovations. The Elizabethan Reaction. The Caro- 
line Settlement. With Appendix. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Canon 
of Ely, ete. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

These Studies are interesting reading. They deal in a scholarly man- 
ner with important questions, which have for several centuries agitated 
the Church, more or less. The various subjects to which they relate are 
fully indicated on the title-page, the contents of which are given above. 
The work will be found a valuable help to the proper understanding of 
the Book of Common Prayer. Its history is succinctly given and the 
causes carefully considered, to which it owes its present form. There are 
many things in these studies that are very suggestive, and we would 
recommend the book to all who are interested in Liturgics. 


Tue LITURGY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA; together with the 
Book of Psalms for use in Public Worship. Revised and Reported to the Gen- 
eral Synod, 1873. Approved by the Classes and Adopted, 1876, 1878. Re-arranged 
and Published, 1882. New York: Board of Publication R. C. A. 

We have examined this Liturgy with much interest, and are highly 
pleased with it. Provision is made in it for all the various services of 
the Church, as is shown by the table of contents, which we here give: 
I. Order of Scripture Lessons. If. Order of Public Worship, 1. Morn- 
ing, 2. Evening. III. Prayers for Special Occasions. IV. The Creeds. 
V. The Administration of Baptism, 1. To Infants, 2. To Adult Persons. 
VI. The Public Reception into Full Communion of those who have been 
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Baptized in Infancy. VII. The Administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
VIII. Church Discipline, 1. Excommunication, 2. The Readmission of 
Excommunicated Persons. IX. Ordination, 1. Of Ministers of God’s 
Word, 2. Of Elders and Deacons. X. The Installation of a Minister. 
XI. The Laying of a Corner Stone. XII. The Dedication of a House 
of Worship. XIII. The Confirmation of Marriage. XIV. The Burial 
of the Dead. In the Order of Public Worship it is recommended, both 
in the Morning and in the Evening Service, that the Invocation with 
which the service opens, “ be concluded with the Lord’s Prayer, and that 
the people unite audibly in the Lord’s Prayer, whenever used, and in the 
Amen at the close of every prayer in Public Worship.” In the Morning 
Service the reading of the Scripture Lessons is preceded by the reading 
of the Ten Commandments ; and in the Evening Service, immediately 
after the singing before the General Prayer, it is prescribed, that “ this 
may be followed by repeating the Creed, according to the ancient custom 
of our Church, the people standing and repeating audibly with the 
Minister.” In connection with the reading of Scripture in both services, 
we find the following rubric: “ If desired, one of the Lessons may con- 
sist of a portion from the Psalms, read responsively by the Minister and 
People. After either or both the Lessons, a Gloria or Chant may be 
sung.” In order to make it possible to use the Psalms in the way indi- 
cated they are bound up with the Liturgy, and arranged for antiphonal 
reading. The Office for the Dedication of a House of Worship is ofa 
markedly responsive character. The forms are all impressive and devo- 
tional, and admirably adapted to the various occasions for which they 
are designed. 


ERRORS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. By the late William B. Hodgson, LL. D., 
Fellow of the College of Preceptors and Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh. American Revised Edition. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 

This is the best book of its kind of which we have any knowledge. 
It is not the production of a sciolist, but of one who was a thorough 
scholar. The work consists of four divisions or parts. The First part 
treats of Errors in Vocabulary ; the Second part, of Errors in Accidence ; 
the Third part, of Errors in Syntax ; and the Fourth part, of Errors in 
Rhetoric. The object of the work, we are told in the introductory, is 
“to set forth the merits of correctness in English composition, by fur- 
nishing examples of the demerits of incorrectness—to bring home the 
abstract rule that ‘a sentence must be lucid in order and logical in se- 
quence,’ by citing such concrete specimens of obscure disorder as ‘The 
beaux of that day painted their faces as well as the women.’” The work 
itself, however, is by no means a mere collection of incorrect sentences 
arranged under different heads, but, also, a lucid and learned exposition 
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of principles. ‘The careful study of the book, in the case of the great 
majority of those who speak and write the English language, could 
scarcely fail to be a benefit to them. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE NEW GOSCHENHOPPEN AND GREAT SWAMP CHARGE, 
1731-1881. By C. Z. Weiser, D. D. Reading, Pa.: Daniel Miller, Printer, 1882. 
This Memorial History is a beautiful and pious tribute to the worthy 

departed, and a valuable contribution to the local history of the Re- 

formed Church in this country. The subject is important and full of 
interest. It carries us back to the beginnings of the Reformed (German) 

Church in America. <A few years ago Dr. Chambers, of New York, cor- 

rected a date in our history from the archives of the Reformed (Dutch) 

Church, by which the arrival of John Philip Boehm is fixed at 1720 

instead of 1726. This date is confirmed also by Dr. Weiser in a quota- 

tion from a letter of Rev. Jedediah Adams (Presbyterian), of Philadel- 
phia, who writes in 1730, “They (the Palatines in Pennsylvania) never 
had a minister till about nine years ago,—who is a bright young man, 
and a fine scholar.” This was the young schoolmaster, who became 

Rev. John Philip Boehm by regular ordination from the Dutch Reformed 

Church. Then comes John Henry Geetschy, V.D.M., the first pastor at 

New Goschenhoppen, 1731, and after him Rev. George Michael Weiss. 

The worthy list then contains the names of Gobrecht, Riess, Michael, 

Leydich, Faber (the elder), Ingold, Dellicker, Von-der-Sloot, Sr., Pomp, 

Faber (the younger), Helffenstein, Von-der-Sloot, Jr., Weiser, (the 

father), and Weiser, son of the preceding and present pastor. Of these, 

the writer says, “ten regular pastors labored in the charge during the 
one hundred and fifty years of its existence.” Who can read such a his- 
tory without being thrilled with interest! 

Not only is the subject important, but it is treated by the writer in a 
way worthy of the theme. The facts of history stand out as first in value. 
They are given faithfully. Some of them which might seem to be of 
minor importance, have cost the writer much research. Opinions and 
theories are made to give way before the steady statement of facts. The 
individuality of the writer is held in the background. And yet there is 
a spirit pervading the whole which gives it life. It is the spirit of rever- 
ence for the labors of the forefathers that glows in the pages of the book. 

Dr. Weiser has, indeed, had a rich field to cultivate. The history of 
the charge goes back to the beginnings of the Reformed Church in this 
country, and the narrative moves on constantly to the prosperous out- 
come in the present. His work was thus a pleasing task. But he has 
spared no pains to do full justice to the subject. His Monograph will 
take its place in the archives of the Church as furnishing reliable mate- 
rial for the future historian, and it will also enter the dwellings of the 
families in his charge as a sacred book, and be sought for outside the 
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charge by those who are interested in the early history of the Reformed 
Church in this country. 

It is prepared in plain, substantial style by the publisher, Mr. Daniel 
Miller, of Reading, Pa. We bespeak for it a circulation commensurate 
with its worth and interest. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH by Philip Schaff. A New Edition, Thor- 
oughly Revised and Enlarged. Vol. I. Apostolic Christianity, A. D. 1-100. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1882. 

We are glad that Dr. Schaff has rewritten the history of the Apostolic 
Church, although the immense labor of going over this large ground, de 
novo, might lead an ordinary author to shrink from the task. But Dr. 
Schaff seems to have retained the indefatigable perseverance and indus- 
try of German literary workers. One truly wonders how he can accomp- 
lish so much at an age when nature must begin to clamor for rest. “ When 
I shall have finished my Church History,” he characteristically remarked 
recently to the writer, “I shall be ready to go to sleep.” 

The Apostolic, of course, is the most important period in the history 
of the Christian Church. It not only has to do with laying the founda- 
tions, as in all beginnings, but it was under the guidance of special in- 
spiration, so that it stands out in its most important features as a model 
for all ages of its subsequent history. We say in its most important 
features, because on this point mistakes are liable to be made. It is 
highly important and necessary to distinguish between what is essential 
and what is non-essential in that history. There are some, if not many, 
features in the Apostolic Church that belong entirely to the peculiarities 
of the age, countries, and people in which and among whom it was 
established. We may give as an instance our Lord’s washing His dis- 
ciples’ feet, as a practical lesson of humility. That act was chosen because 
it was the office or work of servants to wash the feet of guests ; this being 
rendered necessary because of the custom of wearing sandals, and the 
feet becoming soiled with dust. It is plain that such an act now would 
not have the same expressive force. If the Saviour had intended it to 
be a binding ordinance in His Church He would most likely have chosen 
some form that would be equally expressive in all countries and in all ages, 
as is the case with reference to the two sacraments, baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper. Then besides this, the act lacks one of the essential 
elements of a sacrament. It has the outward matter or form, but it lacks 
the internal grace. It did not confer or even represent a grace, as in the 
case of a sacrament, but it represented a virtue, viz., humility. Certain 
rules and regulations in regard to the female sex, as given by St. Paul, 
must be classed also among such peculiarities, whilst they may embody 
some general principles in force for all ages and countries. 

The fact also that there are no definite, specific, instructions given on 
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many important matters, shows that a certain amount of freedom was to 
be allowed in the development of the Church. There is no fixed or 
binding rule, in our judgment, as to the particular grades in the office of 
the ministry. That office was divided into different functions according 
to circumstances. What is of divine appointment is the office itself of 
the ministry, but its subdivision into different orders such as elders, 
deacons, and even deaconesses, was not designed to be fixed, as appears 
from the manner in which they were introduced. The long controversy 
in regard to the jure divino appointment of the office of bishop or elder 
belongs to one of these non-essential distinctions. So also there is nothing 
taught in the Apostolic Church making one definite form of church- 
government exclusively binding. There are elements of the Episcopal, 
the Presbyterial and the Congregational form of government there, but 
not one of these to the exclusion of the others. How much bitter con- 
tention and strife might have been avoided by accepting this conclu- 
sion! 

And going deeper than rites and forms, the silence of Scripture on cer- 
tain doctrines must be taken as significant. How easy it would have 
been to state what was the form of baptism, and whether children should 
be required to be baptized? And how easy, it might seem, for the Saviour 
or His disciples to state the meaning of His words, “THIS Is MY BODY,” 
and thus to have precluded the long-continued discussions, not yet ended, 
as to the right understanding of this holy sacrament. But doctrines can 
be living only as they are developed from the inner consciousness and 
life of the Church, and therefore the apprehension of many truths must, in 
the nature of the case, be progressive in the Church. It is not prepared 
atone age to apprehend a doctrine in the same way it is at another age. 
And this ought to put to rest, once for all, the notion that doctrines, even 
very important ones, such as this of the Lord's Supper, are so plainly 
taught in the Bible that they can have but one meaning, and that appa- 
rent to every candid, earnest reader. Here are only four words, and yet 
the Church is still divided as to their precise and full meaning. 

The Roman Church does, indeed, maintain, that many of the par- 
ticular instructions of our Lord were given to the Apostles during the 
forty days between His ascension and resurrection, which were not 
recorded in the New Testament Scriptures, but have been handed down 
by tradition; but this is not in harmony with His teachings in regard 
to the coming of the Holy Spirit, such as, “I have many things to tell 
you, but ye cannot bear them now; howbeit when He, the Spirit of 
truth, is come, He will lead you into all truth.” It is evident that many 
things were left for the Church to settle and determine in its onward 
development. Hence there is a history of doctrine, which implies at 
once that they were not fixed in the form of full definition in the Apos- 
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tolic age, and that no confession or summary of doctrines in any age 
can claim to be absolutely fixed for all time. 

But because this distinction between what is essential and non-essen- 
tial is to be made, it renders it all the more important to adhere firmly 
to what is essential. Here the Apostolic Church is a model, and of 
binding authority, for all time. And on this account its history is so 
important. We think, therefore, that Dr. Schaff rightly began his 
Church History at Mercesrburg with so elaborate a history of the Apos- 
tolic Church. That work consisted of over 600 pages, and has been read 
and studied with interest ever since it was first published. 


But why, then, undergo the great labor of rewriting it, without, as he 
says in his Preface, even looking into the earlier history except rarely? 
The answer to this question may be found in a comparison of the two 
works. History, even sacred history, where the divine factor is more 
prominent and apparent, is a progressive science. This is not just the 
same thing as the progressive character of objective history. We have 
seen that, in the nature of the case, the objective history of Christianity 
must be progressive, must be a development. This is true, not only as 
having reference to such elements as are non-essential, but in reference 
to its deepest truths. It required several centuries to develop the doc- 
trine of the Trinity as it was formulated by the Niczno-Constantinopol- 
itan creed, and the doctrine of the person of Christ as defined in the 
Council of Chalcedon. And because of this fact it must be evident that 
these great, fundamentai doctrines are still open for the study of the 
Church, and that still further insight into them may be éxpected, for 
these creeds are not inspired as on an equality with holy Scripture. But 
this is not just what we mean when we say that history as a science, or 
subjective history, is progressive. Here are two works on the same period, 
by the same author, published at an interval of about 30 years, and by 
an author who has not changed his faith in any important particulars 
during this time. And yet how different the two histories! The pro- 
gress in Biblical study and criticism, and the new attacks of rationalism, 
and even the progress in science and philosophy, during this brief pe- 
riod, render it necessary to look at many things in the Apostolic history 
in a new and different way. Objective changes thus bring about changes 
in the work of the historian. 

And then the subjective changes in the mind and life of the historian 
impress themselves on every page. It has been a matter of personal 
interest to us to note these changes because of our intimate acquaintance 
with Dr. Schaff during all these years. We knew him first when he was 
fresh from the Universities of Europe, a ripe scholar then already, but 
comparatively young in years. His hair was then black, his form youth- 
ful. His keen eye has lost none of its lustre, and his step is yet sprightly 
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as then, but his locks are now white. What have thirty years accom- 
plished in the rich maturing of his mind, and in the mellowing of his 
spirit? The results of the study of thirty additional years are here 
recognized. Of course there is no essential change in his treatment of 
the great facts and truths of Apostolic history, and yet one reads in the 
pages a maturity of style and breadth of judgment and of view, as well 
as a mellowed spirit and richness of religious experience, wherever the 
mind and heart of the historian are revealed, as they must be, in his his- 
tory. But we cannot extend these personal pleasant reflections, and we 
therefore merely refer the reader to the following notice which we wrote 
before we knew that any additional space would be afforded in these 
closing pages of the REVIEW, and without having the manuscript of the 
first notice before us. 

Twenty-nine years ago Dr. Schaff published his history of the Apostolic 
Church. This was followed in 1859 by a volume containing condensa- 
tion of his Apostolic Church history and the history of the Ante-Nicene 
period to A.D. 311. In 1871 appeared Vol. II, containing the history of 
the primitive church from A.D. 311 to Gregory the Great, A.D. 590- 
During the long interval since the publication of “The Apostolic 
Church,” Dr. Schaff has been engaged in theological and literary labors, 
bringing out many works in different departments with most unwearying 
industry and great ability, but still having in mind the completion of 
his Church History, which is the great work of his life. In returning 
now to this work after his hair has grown grey, and when he has entered 
into the rich even-tide of life, he considered it necessary to re-write the 
history of the Apostolic Church, which he has now done, and it appears 
in this new volume, containing about 200 pages more than the first 
volume, though its bulk is less, owing to the improvements in publishing. 
This is not a revision of his first work, but the whole has been re-written. 
In writing it he says he has seldom looked into the older book. The 
present volume gives a succinct outline history of the life of Christ, with 
reference particularly to chronology, and the critical questions pertain- 
ing to this subject. The latter portion is devoted to the theology and 
literature of the New Testament, with reference to the latest criticism 
on the different books, and forms an excellent epitome of introduction 
to the study of the New Testament, so far as this department is con- 
cerned. Dr. Schaff announces his change of opinion in regard to the 
second imprisonment of St. Paul, which he now affirms, and also ia 
regard to the date of the Apocalypse, which he now fixes at 68 or 69 
instead of 95, as before. 

The whole work is brought abreast with the age, and gives evidence 
on every page of a faithful examination of the latest literature bearing 
on the subject. In this view it is highly interesting to compare it with 
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the former work of the author in 1853. One is constantly reminded of 
the great changes that have taken place, both in the progress of theolog- 
ical and biblical literature, and in the mind of the author. Still, the 
present work does not entirely supersede the former one, to which many 
Biblical students have become attached. We should not like to be with- 
out either work. We can easily see why the author should think of a 
continued demand for the first work, and of republishing it in a revised 
edition, should this demand prove sufficient to justify the undertaking. 

We are glad to add that the author’s revision of the history of primi- 
tive Christianity is nearly completed, and that the volume on the Middle 
Ages, and also the one on the Reformation, down to the Peace of West- 
phalia, are in an advanced stage of preparation. Should his life be 
spared a year or two longer we may expect to have the whole history 
complete, which will take its place among the best Church Histories of 
our times, and be the best monument of the life-work of the gifted 
author. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Cause of Industrial Depressions, 
and of Increase of Want with Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. By Henry 
George. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street. 1882. 


Among the Estates that are included in the nation that of Agriculture 
is fundamental so far as the temporal support and welfare of the people 
are concerned. The author of this thoughtful book boldly advocates 
that the true remedy for the inevitable difficulties under which society 
labors in providing for the physical wants of all classes, must be found 
in making land common property. It is a bold theory, but ably sustained. 
The book is a valuable contribution to the science of Political Economy. 
Even if the reader is not prepared to accept the author's conclusion, he 
cannot read and study the treatment here presented without being 
stirred up to fresh thought and so being profited. It is a question that 
is sorely pressing upon the civilization of the age. 


THE STANDARD SERIES AND OTHER WORKS. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 10 and 12 Dey Street. 1882. 

New TESTAMENT HELPs for any Version or Edition. The Most Complete Li- 
brary of Helps to the New Testament ever Published. 


THE LESSON IN THE CLOSET 1883. By Charles F. Deems, LL.D. Treats devo- 
tionally Sunday School Lessons for the first six months of 1883. 

THE GOSPEL BY MARK. According to the Authorized Version in Phonetic 
Spelling. By C.W.K. Fora First Reading Book. 

THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN: or Stories for Children, By Rev. E. Payson Ham- 
mond. 
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Opium. England’s Coercive Policy and its Disastrous Results in China and 
India. The Spread of Opium-Smoking in America. By John Liggias. 
A COMPEND OF BapTisM. By William Hamilton, D.D. 


The above named works come to us from the Publishing House, Funk 
& Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, which is doing a great 
service to the reading public by bringing out the most valuable standard 
works in literature in cheap form. Our limits will not allow us to notice 
the above works in detail. Some of them we can highly commend, 
others do not commend themselves so highly to our judgment, but all of 
them are interesting in their way. The New Testament Helps is full of 
the most valuable information in regard to the Bible, and costs but 20 
cents. The volume on Baptism condenses a wonderful amount of infor- 
mation also on that subject. It is like a condensed Encyclopedia. 
Though we may not endorse all that the author himself says on baptism, 
his book presents all the points and arguments pertaining to the con- 
troversy that has been raised on the subject. 





